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In keeping with the modern car, the Avon Tyre itself 


is virtually silent and it guards your safety where 


safety must begin . . . where tyre meets road. 


ii The Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd. AVON 


SYMBOLS OF 


gxpyaanct Melksham, Wilts. Established 1885 
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(One pound of sweet biscuits contains 2,200 calories) 








Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance Limited 





CVS-192 









BRITAIN 
| MUST 
MECHANISE 


IT SEEMS LATE in the day to point out that where heavy loads 
have to be shifted and lifted, the motor is more powerful and more | 
economical than the man. But who can deny that a substantial | 
volume of man-hours is lost through primitive handling and trundling | 
of raw materials and goods under process! 
Yet Britain has a truck which, in the hands of one man, will handle up 
to 60 tons of heavy material in an hour; lifting, carrying, hoisting, 
stacking and loading; everywhere speeding production by saving | 
money, labour, time and space. Learn more about it from Dept. J/T | 


COVENTRY CLIMAX 
Fork Trucks 





COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, 
WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 











the two words are 

synonymous in build- 
ing. Steel frame structures 
are not only rapid in erection 
themselves, they have the 
added virtue of enabling the 
other activities of the building 
programme to go ahead with- 
out waste of time. 


S = AND STEEL 


BANISTER, 


& CO. 


WALTON tre. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


RIVETED ~% WELDED 


DON, S.W.1, 82 VictoriaSt. MANCHESTER 17, Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18, 61 Western Rd 
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Shey fly K- LM 


all over. the world 


60,000 miles of passenger and freight services 





My luck’s in! 





is seis Melia saan ia hi lias ae with frequent timed connections from LONDON, 
je know will appreciate them. Escudos are blended MANCHESTER, GLASGOW and DUBLIN 
with extra care to give extra pleasure to 
Virginia smokers. Slightly bigger than normal Bo ya | Duteh Airlines 


—and very much better. 





COPE’S 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM APPROVED TRAVEL AGENTS OR K°L'M 
OFFICES AT 202/4 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I (SLOANE 9655) 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/8 AND AT MANCHESTER, GLASGOW AND DUBLIN. 
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PLEASE LADIES—NOT A 
AT ONCE says OLD HETHERS 
In every child’s defence Why, of course hava all in a hurry to get some 


of my Lemon Barley Water, now it’s in bottles 
again—it’s only natural. But remember, ladies, 
it takes time to get supplies round to all the 
shops, and it’s bound to be a little scarce to start 
with. However, I know Robinsons are doing their 
best to see that all of you get a fair share. Which 
is only right, seeing it’s so good for you. 





Wherever a child is suffering . . . whenever continued neglect 
endangers health . . . whatever difficulties must be overcome— 
the N.S.P.C.C. inspector is ready to help and advise. It’s not an 
easy job, for his actions may affect the whole future of a young 
life. The N.s.P.C.C. aims to help rather than prosecute—in fact out 
of 40,803 cases investigated last year, only 962 came into court. 


° — 
IF YOU KNOW OF A CHILD IN TROUBLE WRITE TO THE R O b L hn S O rn S i) 
n* See P+ Ge | | é 
sm, soa Fons rancor co caer 70 Coma LEMON BARLEY WATE 


Donations gratefully received 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 

. 9 
Shippants 
PILCHARD AND TOMATO PASTE ? 


Made from the pick of EX) Cornish pilchards 





Votrix 


Vermouth 
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** Well — we shall soon see”’ 
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: FOR CAREFREE 
COOKING™ 


RENOWA 


THE CLEAN LINE GAS 

COOKER WITH THE 

EXCLUSIVE PARKINSON 
DROP DOOR 


W rynrtt Ol soap 
More than a soap—a Beauty Treatment 


2/3 PER TABLET (2 RATIONS) 
PERSONALITY BEAUTY PRODUCTS LTD. ASHBY-DE-LA-2OUCH 


C0. 


(TO.B1RuMInCHA M.S 


THE PpARKIinNS OM STOVE 
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In the bors of all the leading West End Hotels. 


| 





> ASK FOR LEAFLET No. 1007 
AT ALL LEADING 
STORES, PRICE 6d. 


cd 
THE JESTER COMPANY LIMITED 


JESTER HOUSE * ROMAN FORUM® LEICESTER 
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You think you lie still, but /, 
in an average night 
| you move more 


SERRE than 3 times 
| each hour 


| ome 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| *RETEX 
*umigue lo Uichlle Serre 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 









| The name guarantees the quality —LOOK FOR THE LABEL on the mattress 
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THE GOSSARD 


LINE OF BEAUTY 


The Gossard Line is always 
fashion’s line . . . creating 
foundations which gently but 
firmly shape you to 


fashion’s figure. 


DRESS FROM THE ANGELE DELANGHE 





LONDON COLLECTION. ..CORSET BY 


ossatd 
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WHAT THE EYE DOESN'T SEE... You cannot rip 


open upholstery to see how it is stuffed, but it is really 
very important that you should know. So always ask 
the question when you are buying upholstered furniture 
or mattresses “‘What’s inside it?” If the answer is 
“Curled Hair” you are safe, for it is the most 


hygienic, resilient and economical filling obtainable. 


RLED HAIR 


FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY 


INSIST ON 
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Time is a ruthless enemy ,.. remorselessly its shadow otes 
the throat. Dorothy Gray’s THROAT CREAM has been 
formulated to help you keep the years at bay. Its extra-rich 
nourishing oils feed the tissues and combat crepey skin and 
sagging contours. Let this lovely care be constant... and lift 


your chin proudly, confidently against the threat of the years. 


Dorey Guay 


SALON AT 32 NEW BOND ST. 
Telephone Mayfair 6496 for Treatment Appointments. 

















In Peace and War, ever since the days of Trafalgar, 
five generations of Northern Housewives and Bakers 
have made the best bread procurable, from Hindhaughs 
Stoneground Wholemeal. 


LONDON AREA DELIVERIES 


This famous North-Country Wholemeal is now avail- 
able in the South to all home-bakers who appreciate 
the real old-fashioned Stoneground Wholemeal loaf: 
in 3 Ib. and 6 Ib. Bags with Printed Instructions from 
HARRODS Ltd London SWI 


Issued by Hindhaughs, Ltd., 
Millers since 1805, Newcastle upon Tyne, |. @ 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 


and experience of 


*, 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. The King 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


sprey 


BUY articies of 


MODERN & ANTIQUE 
JEWELLERY 

GOLD & SILVER 

CHINA & GLASS 

LEATHER GOODS 

FITTED SUITCASES - ETC. 
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Prices are high.  Asprey, a 
famous House, will gladly send 
a representative where the 
quantity is too great to send 
by registered post or rail. 
Please send parcels or letters 
to address below. 

Telephone enquiries to 

Regent 6767, extension 40. 
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THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley ¢ Lancashire 
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Manufactured entirely in London, England. 
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ASPREY & CO. LTD. 
165/8 NEW BOND ST. 
LONDON, W.1 
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ee : ; se ae ¥ : You can always depend on the quality of 
Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years Barling 
Pipes have been noted for their supreme 
excellence—the perfect pipe in every way. 
Take care of your Barling Pipe. When avail- 
able the very limited supplies are sent to 
Barling Agents. 


Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Est. in London 1812) 
“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes”’ 














Oldest mystery in the world.... Sleep 


There is no generally accepted answer to the question: ‘“* What is 
Sleep?” Yet we spend, on the average, one-third of our life in bed. 
And, if we are starved of sleep, we quickly get below par. 

So sleep remains a mystery, though our health depends upon it. 
Yet some facts are known about sleep. We know, for instance, that 
the whole body does not sleep at once, for we brush away a fly 
without waking! We know, too, that deep sleep is more valuable u RICON E 
than Jong sleep. That is why Horlicks is such a boon at bedtime. 

It promotes the deep refreshing sleep we need for renewed vitality 
next day. .. . We are doing our best to improve supplies. 





For RHEUMATISM 


HORLICKS : LUMBAGO - SCIATICA + GOUT - ETC 
Obtainable from all Chemists 2 
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What a difference real “ French” makes 


MAYBE you’d half forgotten what real French 
Vermouth —Noilly Prat—tasted like. But 
from the first palate-tickling sip, you'll 
remember all you’ve missed. And now it’s 
back in fair supply. 

Noilly Prat is full strength Vermouth — that’s 
why you need a minimum of gin with it; or as 
any connoisseur will tell you it’s robust 
enough to make a rather perfect aperitif on 
its own. Next time ask for Noilly and get 
true French Vermouth. 


NOTLLY Past 


REAL full-strength FRENCH VERMOUTH 


Imported by Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co., 8 Lime Street, E.C.3 

















Always the gentleman 


It is our pride that Brookhirst Electric Control 
Gear should behave like a gentleman, always. Even 
when it is no longer young, it will do its duty 
quietly and without fuss. ‘Once a gentleman, always 
a gentleman.” 


Our coloured etchings of Old Chester are again available for 
responsible executives who care to write for them. 


CEROOKHIRST) 


BROOKHIRST SWITCHGEAR LTD. 
CHESTER 

















Drawn 0 SESE (cold but conscientious) 


OUIDAVAM 
HOT IIAIG 








** Dammit, there must be some good reason for these 
sudden drops in production...” 











NO Electric Fires during 
Peak Periods’ — please! 


*Peak periods are from 7.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 
4 p.m. to 6 p.m. during the working week. Between 
8 a.m. and 10 a.m. is the most critical period. 























| When information's 


| sadly lacking because the 


| record’s badly planned — 


/Call in PRON RY 


,and do the job properly. 





RONEO = RONEO LTD. 
17 Southampton Row, 


London, W.C.1 
Hol. 7622 
Works: 


SYSTEMS Romford, Essex. 


VISIBLE CARD 
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“Surprising difference Crawford's 


with these new | 
Kershaws~ 
















biscuits are 





good biscuits 











KERSHAW “BLOOMED” LENSES 
TRANSMIT 40% MORE LICHT 
GIVE SHARPER DEFINITION 
STRENGTHEN COLOUR CONTRAST 


Perfect balance enables robust 
the “Monereh® construction to be combined 
(10x40). Price £519.90 with feather-light handling. 
tneluding leather case, 

sling and purchase az. Kershaws last a lifetime ! 


KERSHAW SOHO (SALES) LTD., 37/41 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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BRITAIN FOR GGET fs 8 od Ah = 
& a ? NUGGET Fo FC ANCE | 






Just honest-to-goodness 
tobacco 


Plain or cork-tipped 
‘Greys’ will always appeal 
to those smokers who ask 
of a cigarette that it shall 
be pleasant and satisfying. 













Edinburgh Casé#le. 


The regular use of Nugget keeps: 
shoes brilliant, comfortable ~ 


and waterproof 
BOOT 


NUGGET pousn 


IN BLACK, BROWN & DARK BROWN 
TINS 4d.,& 8d. 


—_ Supreme for Quality 
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Charivaria 


A DAILY paper points out that influenza is now costing 
this country nearly a million pounds a month. This is 
all the more creditable because it has not even been 
nationalized yet. 

° ° 


It was so cold at a meeting of a Midlands Parish Council 
that hot rum was served. The chairman ruled that this 
constituted a jorum. 





° ° 


‘ALIENS FLty ON FAKED 
PAPER.” 
Headline in “Daily Herald.” 


Utility magic carpets ? 
°o ° 


A man who lost his 
memory and did not recog- 
nize his wife has now 
recovered. But only, we 
understand, when she de- 
cided to resume the Old 
Look. 

° ° 





“Drink more water and 
you won’t get stiff in the joints,” advises a doctor. The 
trouble is that some joints don’t serve water. 


° °o 


A devout Mongolian tribe rises at dawn and spends an 
hour on its knees. In Britain this is known as trying 
to light a fire. . 

° ° 


New basic petrol books are being printed with coupons 
marked “‘ First Month,” ‘‘Second Month,” and so on. The 
Fuel Ministry won’t even narrow down the year to 19—. 


“Can one imagine any of the boys of to-day expressing 
the wish to have Government jobs when they grow up?” 
asks a writer. Why this sudden dislike of engine-driving ? 


°o °o 


“Then he decided to cease smoking entirely. Ho disposed of 
all cigarettes in his possession and from that day to this he has 
eschewed tobacco.” 

Nottingham paper. 


A very economical habit. 


° ° 


A woman writer points 
out that when young people 
are in love they are very 
apt to be thoughtless and 
forgetful of others. We 
therefore remind them 
once again to post early 
for St. Valentine’s Day. 


°o ° 





Liaison visits between 
different branches of the 
Civil Service are frequently 
arranged. The question is, when will someone from the 
Coal Board visit the waiting-room at our local station ? 


° °o 


‘Logs, next best to ash, £5 per ton delivered.” 
Advt. in West-country paper. 
Or do you make your own ash? 


° ° 


Criticizing an amateur production of The Gondoliers, an 
East Anglian paper says that the orchestra played too 
loudly for the singers. After all, it was Gilbert and Sullivan 
—not versus. 
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Time and the Horses 


H, where are the horses, the wonderful, beautiful 
horses, 
The speed and the grace and the strength, 
Who were proud of their line, who were true to their form, 
who were matched with the lightning, 
And won by a length ? 


Oh, where are the horses, the great, the invincible 
horses 
That were fancied and backed in the past, 
Who were first in their day, who were ridden by Heroes, 
behind whom the Furies 
Ran frequently last? 


Of amber and gold were their mangers, their stalls were 
of marble, 
They ate their ambrosial oats to the uttermost 
dregs, 
They were strong as the black horse of Odin, the wise one, 
the dark horse 
That had eight legs. 


Not Bellerophon, not Alexander, no, and not Castor, 
The child of the white-winged bird, 
Had horses like these, not Diomed’s self, nor Apollo, 


They were runners, and jumpers, they leaped over rivers 
and forests, 
Fire flashed from their nostrils, their owners and trainers 
were gods, 
Their crests were the crests of the mountains, they flattered 
supporters 
At varying odds. 


They are gone but their names are remembered, they 
spurned with their hoof-beats 
The dull earth below them, their foreheads were signed 
with the stars, 
Their names are remembered and often pronounced 
incorrectly 
By people in bars. 


The empires have fallen and risen, their currencies crumbled, 
The statesmen, the treaties, the battles no longer are clear, 
Dearth, doubt and calamity blown like the spent leaves of 
autumn, 
Or froth from a beer. 


But the deeds of the horses remain and the state of the going 
And the money laid off and put on,— 
These gentlemen round me have no other way of recording 


Nor Richard the Third. 


The years that are gone. 


° ° 


EVOE. 


Etymological Notes from Paris 


NYONE who concludes from the 
A above completely misleading 
title that I am going to say 
anything about the Académie Fran- 
¢aise is not unnaturally quite wrong. 
All I want to record is the influence 
of Allied troops on Mme. Boulot’s. I 
am not speaking so much of their 


influence on the furniture—Mme. 
Boulot herself has said all there is to 
say on that subject—as on the manner 
of speech prevailing at that lady’s 
establishment. 

Mme. Boulot’s was what is some- 
times called “patronized extensively” 
by American soldiers after the libera- 
tion. When they departed they were 
succeeded by a unit of the R.A.F. 
Both left their mark. The combined 
effect on everyday conversation at 
Mme. Boulot’s is sometimes startling. 

For instance, it is not uncommon to 
hear this sort of thing: 

M. Jacques. “ Mettez moi un Pernod, 
lady.” 

Mme. Boulot. “Okay, feller.” 

M. Jacques. “Wizard. A la votre.” 
(Drinks.) 

M. Albert (jealous of M. Jacques’ 
proficiency). ‘Donnez moi un ruman- 
koke, and make it snappy.” 

M. Jacques stiffens, thinks deeply, 
and says “Take it easy, Group Cap- 
tain. Guess you’re round the bend.” 

At this point M. Albert leaves, 


discomfited. M. Jean-Pierre, however, 
approaches the bar and with a com- 
placent smile says ‘Gone for a Burton. 
Faites moi un Sidecar, honey.” 

This baffles not only M. Jacques but 
also Mme. Boulot, who pours out a 
porto. This is quite all right with M. 
Jean-Pierre, who doesn’t know what a 
sidecar is anyway. All he wanted was 
a clear moral victory, which he has 
achieved. 

One occasion which we will not 
easily forget was that on which the 
aged M. Alphonse, who seldom utters, 
tottered to the counter, swept the 
assembled customers with a rheumy 
but challenging eye, and said “Pearl 
Harbour. Wizard prang. What’s 
going on around here?” He then 
glared fixedly at Mme. Boulot. 

We looked at one another aghast— 
at least, I can think of no other word to 
describe the way in which we looked at 
one another, though I rather doubt if 
anybody is ever really aghast at Mme. 
Boulot’s—and Mme. B. herself was 
visibly shaken. M. Alphonse obviously 
wanted something—but what ? 

Mme. Boulot, lacking something of 
her customary assurance, poured out 
M. Alphonse’s usual small vermouth 
and carried it to his corner, where he 
was now reinstalled. 

He shook his head and 
violent gestures of rejection. 
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made 


Mme. B. returned thoughtfully to 
the bar, and went back again with a 
large Pernod. M. Alphonse screamed 
with fury. When he could speak he 
did so for five minutes—at the end of 
which period Mme. Boulot smiled 
understandingly and again returned 
to her stronghold. 

Into a glass jug she then poured 
brandy, Scotch and rye whisky, French 
gin, a little red wine, vermouth, a large 
measure of rum, some beer and a small 
cucumber. There are those who insist 
that she added the contents of a bottle 
marked “Produit parfait pour le 
nettoyage du linge’—but I did not 
myself witness this. 

M. Alphonse drank the lethal mix- 
ture with every appearance of deep 
satisfaction. 

When pressed for an explanation, 
Mme. Boulot said: “It has to do with 
the last reunion of the Americans and 
the English before the departure of 
those there. It appears that there was 
a dispute as to the merits of the 
different national beverages, but finally 
accord was reached by the simple 
method of mixing them all together in 
one jug. M. Alphonse assisted at this 
reunion, and: does not now wish to 
drink anything else.” 

We regarded M. Alphonse with horri- 
fied admiration. He winked at us 
evilly, and said “Take it easy, kids.” 
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DEMONSTRATION IN DOWNING STREET 
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“And tus model has an additional button for blowing up the entire premises in case of emergency.” 


Hell Feels the Basic Petrol Cut. 


NCE upon a time it was possible 
to stand in comfort during the 
rush hour in the London Tube 

trains. In those leisurely days, before 
the basic petrol was stopped, we 
regular travellers did not realize how 
soon our decent Purgatory was to be 
turned into a very Hell. We of the 
Underworld are conservative in our 
ways and we cling to the old-established 
customs and traditions which have 
prevailed below the ground for many 
years. We have our conditioned move- 
ments and even our own code, certainly 
our own peculiar state of mind. We 
do not like to be disturbed by outsiders. 

The end of the basic petrol sent 
below ground a vast company of sur- 
face-dwellers to trouble us. Not only 
do they crowd and push us, until the 
floor of Hell is paved as thickly with 
human heads as with good intentions, 
but they come untrained. It is easy 


to spot these novices in our midst. 
From the very moment when, still 
fumbling with their change, they are 
hurled on to the escalators (easy is the 
descent to Hell, said Virgil) they look 
different from us. In this sea of the 
damned our eyes are abstracted, our 
gaze hooded, we sweep on in a trance 
and we instinctively make the neces- 
sary movements for passage and 
survival. Not so the novice. His 
anxious eyes wander, he peers and 
turns and pauses. His terrified spring 
off the escalator interrupts the even 
flow behind. We know that he will 
slow down at every sign and come to a 
dead halt at each important inter- 
section, uncertain whether or not to 
follow the Amber Light for Padding- 
ton. Like Orpheus, he is a stranger to 
the Underworld and must not look 
backward. One glance over the 
shoulder and he is completely lost, for 
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not only will he be unnerved by the 
vista of signs and lights pointing in 
the other direction which perhaps he 
should have followed, but he will see 
the faces of those following him. To 
the visitor from the upper earth the 
sight of this mass of set, half-conscious 
faces pressing mutely on to some 
infernal goal must be terrible indeed. 

When the novice eventually gets on 
to a train, which he will find a difficult 
operation without a specialist know- 
ledge of that shoulder-thrust employed 
by Hell’s regular shock-troops, his 
troubles are far from finished. Being 
new to our ways he is embarrassed 
by the close proximity of his fellow 
travellers and by the way they have of 
leaning against him for the sake of 
comfort and stability. He may be used 
to dancing cheek to cheek, but finds it 
altogether different when his partner 
is unshaven, suffering from a bad cold 
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and smoking a pipe. He is all too con- 
scious of his surroundings, his eyes 
watch warily, he shifts about and 
knocks pipes and hats askew, he even 
undoes his neighbour’s overcoat in a 
frenzied attempt to get a hand up to 
scratch his head. Worst of all, he 
brings into our infernal fraternity the 
standards of the world above, which he 
should have left behind him. 

I was witness to a typical example 
of ignorance by a novice last week. 
When the train drew in to Marble Arch 
station I was well placed with my back 
against the glass partition and my 
right arm towards the doors, from 
which only two small men separated 
me. Being a large woman and right- 
handed, I knew that the descent at 
Oxford Circus would be merely a 
matter of seconds. We were comfort- 
ably disposed. 

But this peace was not to last. The 
automatic doors swung open, revealing 
to the regulars on the platform that 
there was no hope of boarding this 
particular coach. But to an amateur 
among them the situation was not so 
plain. He alone, heroic in his fight 
against impossible odds, forced his way 
on to the step. The doors closed while 
he was still struggling to get his other 
half aboard. Naturally the doors 
jammed and the train could not start. 
The new man, who was ferocious and 
fat, pushed and pushed, driving elbows 
into ribs, parcels into eyes and noses 
into partitions. Now, vis-a-vis (literally) 
with the new arrival was a thin man 
whose withdrawn eyes and melancholy 
expression proclaimed him one of the 
habitués of Hell. Something about the 
hooded eyes so near his own yet so 
alien, must have infuriated the late 
arrival still further. He made the 
cardinal error of speaking to this man 
and of requesting the impossible. 

“Pass along the car, please,” said the 
novice. 

It took some minutes before the 
vis-a-vis realized, not only that some- 
body had been rude enough to address 
him, but the full import of what had 
been said. During this time the train 
still stood at Marble Arch while wild 
cries of “Mind the Doors!!” echoed 
down the corridors of Hell. Three 
times the doors opened and shut before 
the vis-a-vis spoke. When he did speak 
it was the voice of the free-born 
Englishman, a voice which he should 
not have used in the Underworld and 
which rang false in these regions hidden 
from the light of day. So strong was the 
influence of the Underworld, however, 
that he even now invoked its name. 

“How in HELL can I pass along, sir, 
when we are packed like sardines 
already ?” 


“When I make a civil request I 
demand a civil answer, sir,” replied the 
fat novice. 

The rest of us were so outraged by 
this exchange that we instinctively 
shrank closer together, like pale ghosts 
before the presence of the living. By 
so doing we made room for the doors 
to close and the train at last started. 
The vis-a-vis, startled into life, was not 
prepared to leave the matter there, 
however. He spoke again. 

“T repeat, sir, that to be told to pass 
along in these conditions is not civil. 
How can I pass along? You have only 
got into this carriage by making it 
intolerable for myself and the other 
passengers, when anybody of sense 
would have realized that the carriage 
was already full. How can any of us 
pass along?” 

‘How dare you insult me, sir?” said 
the novice, ‘‘I only made you a reason- 
able request.” 

“Pass along, indeed,” said the vis- 
a-vis, ‘Who do you think you are, sir, 
coming into the train and telling 
respectable people to PASS ALONG. 
Anybody would think you were Hitler.” 

The novice, neglecting the fact that 
the late Fuehrer, even if he had 
reached London, would have been 
most unlikely to have gone Under- 
ground, made an unwise reply. 

“Tf you want a fight, sir, come out 
on to the platform and we will settle 
matters between us.” 

As the train was at that time 
rattling along the stretch of tunnel 
between Marble Arch and Bond Street, 
and the safety of the next platform 
seemed infinitely far away, we were all 
terrified. 





“‘T do hope,” said a little old woman 
under my left elbow, “I do hope that 
you two gentlemen will not think of 
fighting here. It would be most un- 
pleasant for us all.” 

“Certainly not, madam,” said the 
vis-a-vis, “IT would not think of dirtying 
my hands with him. Pass along, 
indeed.” 

“Well,” said the fat man, “in that 
case I will not address one further 
word to you, sir. I will keep complete 
silence until I get out at Holborn.” 

“And a good thing, too. Asked me 
to pass along. What next?” 

Placed as the two men were, face to 
face and closer than brothers, the 
keeping of complete silence was even 
more remarkable than their conversa- 
tion had been. Under the malevolent 
glare of those two pairs of eyes nobody 
dared to get in at Bond Street. I myself 
was forced to leave at Oxford Circus 
and the last I saw of them was a 
picture that I shall always remember, 
Under the pressure of the crowds 
coming in and out at Oxford Circus, 
the two were driven forcibly against 
each other and. moved down into the 
heart of the carriage. They were still 
locked in a silent embrace of hate. 
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Awful Warning 


“Boy Forcets, Heap GEts CrrRcULAR” 
Headline in Yorkshire paper. 


°o ° 


“For Sale: Carpet, Mirzapur, l4ins. x 


12ins., almost new, bargain, £65. 
Advt. in weekly paper. 


Of course it may be very thick. 








At the Pictures 





Anna Karenina—Daughter of Darkness—Easy Money 


T was entertaining to notice, in the 
first few minutes of Anna Karenina 
(Director: JULIEN DUVIVIER), so 


characteristic a reminder of Russian- 
phrase 


fiction-in-translation as the 








J.4H.DOowD 
OFF TO HIS LAWYER 
ee ee 
SSE ke! gh a ses ey Vivien LEIGH 
FRR». 69 os ot ae GS KIERON Moore 


“Excuse me,” used to preface a remark. 
I know this is an absurdly small and 
literary point to pick out of a film of 
such size, but one has to begin some- 
where. In fact, the picture isn’t so 
long as the length of the novel might 
lead you to expect; I realized that it 
was long, but 1 was not bored by any 
of it, and I suggest that it is well 
worth seeing. In the last analysis, 
much depends on the simple, empirical 
question of whether a work keeps you 
interested, and is likely in your opinion 
to interest other people. Never mind 
the moralizing about whether it ought 
to have done so, or whether it might 
have been more effective done in 
another way; did it entertain? Judged 
by this admittedly not very subtle 
esthetic standard, Anna Karenina 
is good. 

For one thing it is almost uninter- 
rupted pleasure for the eye. In the 
new Penguin Film Review Roger 
Manvell refers with disapproval to the 
fact that fine camera-work can be a 
sort of drug, indulged in for its own 





(Anna Karenina 


Srr Ratew RicHARDSON 


sake with stifling effect; even so the 
sheer attractiveness of the pictures 
here, whether the subject is beautiful 
(e.g., Vivien LEIGH) or not, is a 
powerful reason for one’s satisfaction. 
There has been some 
comment about the 
profusion of char- 
acters, as in many 
films from novels, but 
I didn’t get any such 
feeling as was given, 
for instance, by the 
piling-up of snap- 
shots in Nicholas 
Nickleby. That 
Kieron Moore is 
not exactly the man 
to play Vronsky I 
agree, and up to a 
point that Miss Leicu 
is not exactly the 


woman for Anna; 
almost everybody 
else -—— particularly 


Sir Rap Ricwarp- 
son’s Karenin, and 
Miss Letcu herself in 
many scenes—seemed 
to me _ admirably 
right. And of course 
the directing, whether 
the occasion is asolilo- 
quy, a big ball, 
or a_horse-race 
(the excitement 
of which is con- 
veyed with hardly any shots of the 
race itself), has the classical touch. 
This seems to be the place to 
mention that Variety, reviewing 
Duvivier’s Panigue, delivered 
itself of the beautifully con- 
descending remark that the direc- 
tor had “had Hollywood ex- 
perience.” 


That Daughter of Darkness 
(Director: LANCE CoMFoRT) 
should be so interesting and, for 
that matter, impressive is odd 
when one considers how easily a 
flat summary of the plot could 
make it sound ridiculous. This 
is a version of the play They Walk 
Alone, and look at the things there 
are in it! The unsophisticated 
femme fatale (a real Wicked Lady 
for once), the Irish village, the 
troubled priest, the fair, the 
English farm, the tempted sons, 
the avenging dog—and murders, 
murders, murders, all over the 
place, with ominous organ-playing 
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(shades of Edgar Wallace!) before 
every one. It astonishes me that this 
melodramatic stuff held my attention; 
I’m inclined to put it down partly to 
the playing of StiopHan McKEnna, 
partly to the oddly entertaining effect 
of lifelike action and cheerful, natural- 
istic dialogue in situations where we 
are used to solemn clichés. As the 
“daughter of darkness,” the servant- 
girl who attracts all the men but 
impresses the women—even apart from 
that fact—as an evil influence, Miss 
McKeEnna is very good indeed, and a 
cast with few well-known names makes 
much of the sensationalism convincing. 


The main motive behind Easy Money 
(Director: BERNARD KNOWLES) seems 
to be to make everybody -feel happy 
about the football pools—the people 
who don’t approve of them (who are 
shown what a splendid philanthropic 
institution they are—run with what a 
sense of duty!) as well as the customers 
who have never won (who are shown 
the disadvantages of winning). It 
consists of four self-contained episodes, 
all well enough done but not dis- 
tinguished for invention, about people 
who win big prizes. The most enter- 
taining shows Epwarp RicBy as a 
double-bass player tired of playing 
nothing but OOM-erm, OOM-erm, 
OOOM-erm, who uses the money to 
improve his professional position. How 
often one has had to be grateful to 
Mr. Ricpy! R. M. 





[Daughter of Darkness 


FAN 
. Maxwe.tt REED 
. SiopHan McKenna 
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Plucky Little Colchester 


the amazing success of Colchester 

United Football Club in the F.A. 
Cup competition the significance of 
one small news-item may easily be 
overlooked. My morning newspaper 
reports: “Once again Manager Ted 
Fenton plans to take the field with his 
lucky champagne cork in his pocket 
...” and I doubt whether half a dozen 
readers will bother to examine the 
implications of this strange announce- 
ment. Let me examine them. 

If you are one of those people who 
listen to “Monday Night at Eight” 
and pride themselves on their sharp 
wits you are probably thinking: ‘‘The 
deliberate mistake here is that Manager 
Ted Fenton couldn’t carry a champagne 
cork in his pocket—soccer shorts don’t 
have pockets!” Ingenious, friends, but 
wrong. Mind you, I can see no real 
reason why soccer shorts should have 
pockets. Rugger shorts are a different 
matter of course. They have two 
pockets—one for teeth, ears and bits 
of scalp and another for a hand when 
the elastic breaks. But let us accept 
Manager Ted Fenton’s pocket as an 
established fact, and without any deep 
scrutiny into its origin. Does it really 
matter for the sake of this argument 
whether the pocket was sewn in 


I the general excitement caused by 


specially by his womenfolk or whether 
the shorts are Desert Army surplus, 


. bleached? He has a pocket in his 
shorts. Let that be enough. 

And he carries a lucky champagne 
cork in it. 

The great question, as I see it, is 
whether the cork ought to be allowed. 
Should the legislators of the game 
ignore this technical infringement of 
the rules, or look askance at it? After 
all, Section IT of Schedule 31 (I think) 
of the Rules of Association Football 
(Revised Edition, 1937) states quite 
clearly: 

“A player shall not at any time 
carry or cause to be carried into that 
part of the field known as the playing- 
area—that is, the area bounded by the 
touch-line—either in his hands or 
secreted about his person any thing, 
article, implement, utensil, appliance, 
gear, tackle, apparatus or plant addi- 
tional to the regulation costume.” 
There is no actual mention of corks 
there, but I feel that they are implied. 

A moment’s thought will convince 
everybody (unless you happen to live 
in Colchester) that to wink at the 
carrying of corks would be to pave the 
way for all manner of abuses. Ifa cork, 
why not a bottle? Or a piece of broken 
glass? I am not saying that Manager 


Ted Fenton is the only player who 
carries stuff around in his soccer shorts. 
Why, even in my own team—not a 
very well-known side—we always 
carry our money with us on to the 
field of play. Sometimes the goal- 
keeper takes charge of the lot, and 
strangely enough the burden never 
seems to affect his performance one 
way or the other. Other teams take 
the field with supplies of chewing-gum 
or acid drops in their pockets, while 
a few provision themselves with 
matches and cigarettes for the half- 
time breather. 

They are all breaking the rules! A 
stick of gum may not seem a very 
serious matter, but it is the thin end 





of a wedge that would split the 
football game from Manchester United 
to Lower Podsgrove Amateurs. 

In my view the laws of the game are 
not strict enough. There ought to be 
some ruling about embrocation. I 
once knew an outside-right who was so 
deeply and offensively impregnated 
with wintergreen that he was never 
tackled twice, and scored almost. at 
will. But can you call a film of winter- 
green a “thing, article, implement, 
utensil, appliance, gear, tackle, appara- 
tus, or plant”’? 

I am sorry, Manager Ted Fenton; 
I am sorry, Colchester, but I am only 
doing what I conceive to be my duty. 
Go in and win against Blackpool on 
Saturday without that cork! Let it be 
your oysters versus their ozone. You 
can do it. Hop. 
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“Same old trouble—too many economists chasing too 
many theories.” 


“‘Beautician”’ 
Bums. . What a word! It meets 


The eye as quite a late invention, 
And how on earth they got it beats 
My comprehension. 


It serves a need too long unfilled, 
A term for which the world ’s been waiting 
For artists, so to put it, skilled 
In Beauticating. 


To flaw in feature, form or face, 

To scanty hair or faulty cuticle 
They added a synthetic grace 

And made things Beautical. 


Large were their dealings with the fair, 
Though some stern souls—I trow not many— 
Have up to date been coy: and were 
Not having any. 


Their outer husk concerned them not, 
They seemed to take no thought about it, 
Glamour they eyed askance, or got 
Along without it. 


But this new Word, this lureful Thing, 
Should stir them to a new ambition. 
I see them, half-reluctant, ring 
Up the Beautician. 


O Word of charm! O full and fat, 
Our English tongue is aye your debtor. 
Merely to breathe a Word like that 
Makes one feel better. Dum-Dvum. 
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Colour 


OME time ago I told my readers a bit about colour— 
not enough to stop me taking the subject up again, 
just a word on the primary and a few of the sub- 

sidiary hues of life. The primary colours, as I think I 
said before, are red, blue and yellow; I mention them so 
as to start on firm ground. Green is not of course a primary 
colour, though you often see a green coat looking as if it is. 
The subsidiary colours are quite innumerable and contain 
some of the silliest names known even to the people who 
invent them. 

What, scientifically, is colour? Well, as the public has 
been told often enough to believe it, if not actually to see 
it happening, colour is what happens when the light strikes 
an object and rebounds; the result—red if the object is a 
tomato, blue if it is a stamp and so on—being caused by 
the light-rays undergoing whatever process is necessary 
to get it right. The whole thing sounds dreadfully chancy 
but is quite reliable in practice, so that you get people 
buying little tins of green paint for their water-butts with 
every confidence except in the description on the tin. 
The only other really scientific thing I have to say is that 
white is a mixture of colours and not, as anyone spilling 
coffee on a tablecloth might think, a previous absence of 
them; while black is not a colour at all, which makes it 
easy to match. 


O much for science. Now for a more human aspect of 
the question—the different colour of people’s hair and 
eyes. This section is going to appeal particularly to 
everyone, but I want to single out first those of my readers 
with mouse-coloured hair and tell them that they are doing 
a good job, as they themselves know, in striking the 
traditional norm in hair and that they are not to be got 
down by the publicity given to the more extreme shades. 
Actually the result of all this publicity is that mouse- 
coloured types have begun to believe that they are quite 
rare, and as the people with yellow, red or any other colour 
of hair believe this too, the situation is very satisfactory. 
What I want to say about red hair is that it has a rather 
flattering colour scale of its own, the reddest hair being 
not much redder than a new pair of brown shoes. There 
are many shades of yellow hair, all of them much envied in 
conversation by people who are quite happy as they are, 
and just as many shades of dark hair which people can 
say they wish they had. In fact statisticians say that the 
general hair-colour picture is a fine mix-up of offers to 
swop in ordinary life and self-defence at the hairdresser’s. 
As for eyes, they may be summed up as either blue or 
brown, with in between a number of eye-colours which 
their owners’ friends have either not noticed or got wrong 
but which the owners ‘themselves are apt to take as yet 
another sign that they are very interesting people indeed. 
The whole eye-range, wide as the variations undoubtedly 
are, is a bit on the muted side and affords a striking 
contrast with those jolly farm-carts you see tipped up 
by haystacks. 


ENTION of farm-carts reminds me of poster paint, 

a term which my readers do not have to go so far as 

to paint posters to be familiar with, for it is a well-known 
fact that poster paints, those little glass jars filled with 
boisterous colours, are gradually taking the place of the 
old-fashioned paint-box, and are yet another sign that 
modern youth is being allowed to enjoy itself on purpose. 
I don’t mean that my readers didn’t enjoy scraping what 
they could off their tiny dried segments of ultramarine, 
but they couldn’t help feeling sometimes that the idea was 
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that they shouldn’t. Early life has altered a lot nowadays 
—my readers have only to think how bowled over they 
are by the average nursery-wall picture—and poster paint 
has had a good deal to do with it. (Sociologists tell us, 
however, that little progress has been made with those 
shiny crayons in paper coats. The yellow is as mild as 
ever, and the black as difficult to clean off.) Adult life, 
too, has stepped up its ideas of colour. Let my readers 
look at their umbrella-handles, if only so that they can 
describe them better next time they ask for them at a lost, 
property counter; I admit that many will find they have 
black or grey umbrella-handles, or the sort of mottled kind 
which are particularly difficult to call to mind under 
suspicion. To make up for it they may (though statis- 
ticians say the odds are against it) have a red or green 
telephone. People with coloured telephones are rare beings 
whose friends do not let them forget it and who, in the 
days when you could, sometimes painted the bathroom 
all over, suddenly, in not quite the shade they meant. 

Sudden bathroom-painters are often artistic, which 
means that they have a higher opinion of purple than 
ordinary people; I don’t imply that they paint their bath- 
rooms purple, but that they like it in dashes against orange 
or bright red. They are in quite a different category from 
people who merely profess to have a sense of colour. These 
are the people who tell people who do not profess to have 
a sense of colour which ties they may not wear with which 
shirts and then ask them why they do not wear those ties 
oftener, or who wield a decisive influence over name-tapes 
but none over eiderdowns, the average eiderdown having 
been long enough in the average home not to have to 
worry about matching anything. These people enjoy a 
high artistic reputation in their own homes but rather fall 
to pieces when they go visiting the real stuff, from which 
they come away with an impression of stripes and charcoal 
drawings and cleverness. 


— human nature does undoubtedly have a 
considerable say in what colours it shall have in its 
life—it hardly ever comes back from a shop with a pink 
scarf without saying that it had gone to buy a blue one— 
colour, in some cases, has quite a grip on human nature. 
The standard hot-water bottle, for example, is red, so that 
anyone buying a blue or green hot-water bottle is deviating 
from a traditional mental picture almost to the extent of 
buying coloured string. String is, of course, traditionally 
the colour of oatmeal, just as porridge is, though with less 
reason. String gloves, however, are usually considered to 
be yellow; anyone offering to knit anyone else a pair would 
suggest yellow first while waiting to be contradicted. I 
dare say that if I asked my readers what colour they 
consider average for bathroom tiles they would say white; 
but I think they would be quite surprised to find themselves 
having a bath in a bathroom where the white tiles were 
not livened up at the corners with some coloured bits for 
their second layer of thoughts to fasten on. Floor-paint, 
by the way, is nearly always light mahogany; or so anyone 
looking for anything else might imagine. Portable type- 
writers are black, but only in the way that hot-water 
bottles are red. There are quite a few owners of coloured 
typewriters, but statisticians say they do not notice them 
so much as stare at them. I think I have said enough for 
my readers to get the hang of the standard colour situation, 
and not to go into a shop and ask for a peach-coloured 
washing-up bowl just because it is a fine day. 


M* readers may be wondering why I didn’t say anything 
in that last paragraph about trees being green; which 


they always are in the summer. I was saving this up till 
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There are, so I’m told, two sorts of memory, visual 
and aural—and no doubt that is why, when first introduced 
to the wonders of television— 




















some of us can’t resist ruining the performance with our 
memories of the first time we listened to the wireless— 




















while the rest of us just can’t help wrecking it with our 
memories of the very first time we went to the moving 
pictures. 


the end, because I wanted to point out the poetic fact that 
there is a stage in every summer when trees are noticed to 
be less green than they were; indeed, this stage might be 
said to start before it does, for when humanity looks con- 
sciously at a very bright green tree it is telling itself to 
make the best of it while it lasts; which brings me to the 
still more poetic fact that human nature spends its winters 
telling itself that it will never take another summer for 
granted, and its summers reminding itself how it feels in 
the winter. 


o o 


“Vehicles should, at least during the rush hours, be allowed to 
carry more than the present limited number of standees.” 
“Commercial Motor.” 
“Standees” must be the miserable band 
Upon whose toes the other standers stand. 
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“lm ‘picturesque’—I suppose xou’re ‘wind-tossed-Celtic-mystery’ ?”’ 


EAR MR. PUNCH,—May I 
trespass on your space to call 
attention to a breach of good 

manners by the Ministry of Food? 
About the middle of December I 
addressed a meat-pie to the Under- 
Secretary of State at Montagu House, 
Whitehall; so far no word of thanks or 
even of formal acknowledgment has 
reached me, and although I am aware 
that the wheels of bureaucracy revolve 
slowly such delay seems excessive. 
It may be suggested that some flaw 
in G.P.O. machinery may be to blame, 
but the proportion of miscarried 
letters and parcels is small—and, in 
any case, are no special measures 
employed to ensure safe delivery of 
communications addressed to Govern- 
ment Departments? (My parcel might 
have contained something of imme- 
diate importance—a bomb, for ex- 
ample.) Charges of careless packing 
or addressing will not, I think, lie for 
a moment. The pie was enclosed in a 
box of a size permitting no movement 


Pie-Jaw 


or “play” in transit, and packed with 
corrugated paper or strawboard, the 
whole wrapped stoutly, secured with 
double stringing, addressed on both 
sides in block capitals and dispatched 
by letter post—at acest of elevenpence, 
but let that pass. Neglecting no pre- 
caution I even went so far as to mark 
the parcel “FRAGILE.” 

This may not have been strictly 
truthful: the two small slices missing 
from the pie on its arrival at Whitehall 
had had to be removed with the aid of 
a serrated knife, which has since been 
sent away for re-setting, and the con- 
tents or “‘meat,” a lead-coloured com- 
position resembling cork in texture 
and tasting of, if anything, Harris 
tweed, defeated all efforts at disinte- 
gration and squeaked when wrenched, 
so it may well have been a match for 
the onslaughts of G.P.O. officials. 
Nevertheless, I was determined to 
overlook no safeguard, and I believe, 
though my recollection is uncertain 
after so great a passage of time, that 
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I further marked the parcel “ PERISH- 
ABLE.” This may not have been 
strictly truthful either; deterioration 
has most probably taken the form of 
a dry, hygienic shrinkage, reducing the 
pie to an ossified pellet in a petrified 
shell, rattling when shaken. 

However, I trust my point is clear. 
The fate of the pie is net itself im- 
portant, nor is the fact that, costing 
four shillings and appearing from 
under the counter accompanied by 
grimaces syggesting a bargain at the 
price, it proved no more edible than a 
plaster-of-Paris window-model: what 
is important is the Ministry’s negiect to 
observe the small, common politenesses 
without which even the most enlight- 
ened governmental policy cannot 
wholly succeed. Tennyson has a word 
on the matter: 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With.SWEETER MANNERS, purer laws. 

Yours, ete., J.B. B. 
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THE STAFFORD PIMPERNEL 
“Don’t be afraid. I shall save you.” 





Mj ONDAY, January 26th. 
IML _A& look of astonish- 
ment spread over the faces 
of the people in the galleries 
of the House of Commons. 
Then the same expression 
appeared on the faces of the 
Members on the floor. Even 
the hard-bitten denizens of 
the Press Gallery (whom 
few things surprise) showed 
mild inquiry in their-glances. 

“May I askk—THE MINISTER—whether 
ne is—IN A POSITION TO SAY what 
is the decision of the CABINET on... .” a 
Member would ask nonchalantly. To 
which the Minister would reply: “1 am 
GLAD to be able to anNOUNce that the 
CabINET has AGREED to 

It was a queer mixture of stentorian 
yells and zephyr-like whispers, and the 
effect was interesting, if not precisely 
instructive. The Member who hap- 
pened to be speaking was, it seemed, 
the only one: who did not appreciate 
the novel effect. For some time the 
strange panto-like sounds went on, 
with everybody seeking the cause. 
Then it was realized that the up-to-date 
microphones and loudspeakers installed 
by a thoughtful House for the benefit 
of the public who always crowd the 
galleries were playing tricks. 

They never seemed to be quite in 
step with the speaker, and when Mr. 
A rose to speak, the microphone was 
always switched on to Mr. B, and 
vice versa. 

So, for a few moments, we had an 
excellent representation of a silent 
film. Then, by way of variety, the 
loud-and-soft method was tried, with 
startling results. Just as the thing 
was becoming interesting it sorted 
itself out, and all was normality once 
more. It will always be a moot point 
whether Mr. Speaker’s special micro- 
phone was switched on too soon a little 
later on . . . but of that more in its 
place. 

Adding to the never-failing supply 
of odd facts for which the House of 
Commons is famed, Mr. Tom WILLIAMs, 
the Minister of Agriculture, announced 
that the production of ploughshares 
was increasing steadily. Students of 
international affairs took this informa- 
tion with ill-concealed surprise, almost 
incredulity. 

Sir STAFFORD Cripps, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made a statement 
about the decision of the French 
Government to devalue the franc. He 
made it plain that the Government, 
while regretting the French decision, 
well understood it, and sympathized 
with the French. 

Mr. Hucu Datron, Sir STaFFORD’S 
predecessor, asking his first question 


Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done: 


Monday, January 26th.—House of Commons: Fun and Games 
Through the Mike—and Welsh Affairs. 
Tuesday, January 27th.—House of Lords: Their Lordships’ 
Future—a Surprise. 
House of Commons: Mainly About Money. 
Wednesday, January 28th.—House of Lords: R.N.C., bird. 
Dartmouth. . 
House of Commons: Food, and Land for the Forces. 
Thursday, January 29th.—House of Commons: Tariffs. 


since he left office, expressed approval 
of the Government’s line—and was 
given an ovation. 

Mr. Harotp Daviss, ever hopeful, 
asked for an explanation of the in- 
tricacies of international exchange in 
words of one syllable, but this (perhaps 
not unnaturally) was not forthcoming. 

Then Mr. Lewis Avstiy_§ asked 
whether the French action did not 
show that “we can’t trust a right wing 
Government anywhere.” 





Impressions of Parliamentarians 





32. Earl Baldwin of Bewdley 


It was then that Mr. Speaker’s 
microphone came decisively into action. 
And from the loudspeakers rang one 
crisp, brisk, clearly-enunciated and 
adequate word: “Ridiculous!” Was 
it meant for publication? We may 
never know. 

The House then proceeded to dis- 
cuss the affairs of Wales, and English 
and Scottish Members delicately with- 
drew. It was, as was to be expected, 
an eloquent debate, with all the Celtic 
stars making personal appearances. 
None was brighter than Lady Mecan 
LioypD GEORGE, who wanted a Secre- 
tary of State for Wales (whom she, 
rather flatteringly, thought worth “a 
myriad committees”) to take charge 
of the Principality’s affairs in Parlia- 
ment. Lady MEGAN set a good example 
of persuasiveness and even temper to 
Mr. GEoRGE DaGGar, who opened the 
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debate and who appeared 
‘too obsessed with the feeling 
(doubtless induced by his 
name) that he had to be 
sharp. In the Commons, as 
elsewhere, it’s more often 
sugar than vinegar thet 
catches the Governmental 


Nobody promised any- 
thing to anybody—but 
everybody seemed delighted 
with the evening’s fun and games. 
Which is something, in these austere 
times. 


['URSDA Y, January 27th—Even 
the fact that an announcement was 
being made in the Commons about 
clothes coupons could not prevent the 
Lords being the star attraction to-day. 
For the business before their Lordships 
was the Parliament Bill, which pro- 
poses to cut from two years to one the 
powers of delay exercised by the House 
of Peers over legislation. 

Dame Rumour (ably, or, at any rate, 
actively assisted by a great many 
unofficial aides) had been busy an- 
nouncing that all sorts of dire things 
were to happen. But nobody expected 
what did happen. 

Lord Appison, with that suavely- 
tough manner that is so attractive, 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill, 
and flatly told his Peers that if they 
had any idea of setting themselves up 
as rivals to the Great Elected in 
Another Place—well, they had another 
thought coming. (This does not 
profess to be a verbatim account, but 
is the spirit of the noble Lord’s speech.) 
Anyway, the Government intended to 
have the Bill passed into law, even if 
they had to use the Parliament Act, 
1911, to get it. He sat down with the 
slightly surprised air of a lion-tamer 
who has just put his head in a lion’s 
mouth—and drawn it out again, in 
one piece. 

Lord SaLIsBuRY next presented his 
famous “slight impression” of a nice, 
friendly, well-bred (but quite firm and 
determined) lion. He said the Con- 
servative Lords did not like the Bill, 
and would not have it. He said a lot 
of other things, including an accusa- 
tion that the Government had thrown 
a bomb “at a Battle of Flowers” 
which left the Lion-tamer unmoved, 
while moving the other (Tory) lions, 
crowded in every part of the House 
and even crouching on the floor, to 
growling cheers. 

Lord SAMUEL waited patiently, then, 
as soon as the door of his cage was 
opened, he leapt out with a fierce growl 
—and frisked playfully before the 
Lion-tamer. Before he knew what had 
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“Tt 1s a trifle longer in the skirt, Sir Gawain, but that is the new look.” 


happened, the L.T. had agreed to a 
purred suggestion from the Liberal 
Lion that the whole debate should be 
adjourned until Monday next, just to 
let everybody have a good look round 
and a good think. The other Lord S. 
did not much like this idea, and the 
L.T. pretended to be very reluctant 
about it—but everybody was plainly 
glad to have this Happy Ending, even 
though it is only a chapter ending, 
and not the climax of the whole story. 

We shall see what we shall see. . . 
come Monday. 

The Commons were dealing once 
more with the annuities to be paid to 
Princess EvizaBeTH and the Duke of 
Eprysuren, which are now being in- 
corporated in the Statute Book. It 
being by now a thrice-told tale, the 
excitement the debate aroused was not 
intense. 

Somebody wanted a six-shilling 
Treasury note issued (just why six, 
was not explained) to make up for the 
shortage of silver coins, but Sir 
STAFFORD Cripps replied, quite simply, 
“cc No!” 


EDNESDAY, January 28th.— 
The loudspeakers had another 


little jamboree this afternoon, this 


time at the expense of the Floor. Mr. 
Paities Price rose and, moving his 
lips and hands, stood for a few seconds 
and then sat down. 

Mr. Speaker said he had not heard a 
word—whereupon Mr. PRIcE, cupping 
his ear and frowning in a puzzled 
manner, made it plain that he had not 
heard, either. 

As the House (including Mr. Speaker) 
registered amusement, the loudspeakers 
came on, and Mr. Price was heard 
roaring that his own questions “did 
not make sense.” When the new up- 
roar this piece of exaggerated frank- 
ness created had died down, Mr. Prick 
explained that there had been a mix-up 
in the phraseology of two questions he 
had tabled. 

Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER, Minister of 
Defence, announced that the Govern- 
ment intended to cut the rations of the 
Forces stationed at home, to make 
them nearer to those of the civilian 
population. Object: to save dollars. 
The Forces would get about thirty 
calories a day less, would get less meat, 
bacon and cheese, but more sugar and 
fats. He was looking into the rations 
of Forces stationed overseas, to see 
whether dollars could besaved there too. 

The House went on to argue at 
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length about something the Forces did 
not intend to give up—land and 
buildings in various parts of Britain, 
mostly, according to the speeches of 
the critics, in beauty spots. The 
division bells were kept busy, but 
the Bill authorizing the Forces to keep 
the land and buildings (beauty spots 
and all) passed through the fiery 
furnace unscathed. 

In the Lords, Lord Hatu, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, announced a new 
plan for the free admission of sixteen- 
year-olds to Dartmouth Naval College, 
from ‘‘all types of schools,” and all 
types of homes. Training and main- 
tenance will be free, and parents will 
pay only for uniforms and personal 
expenses according to their means. 


[PHURSDA Y, January 29th.—-There 

was a debate on the Geneva agree- 
ment under which British Common- 
wealth tariffs and preferences are to be 
cut in return for greater trade with 
some other countries. 

The Conservatives did not approve 
of this, and Mr. Ottver LYTTELTON 
said so plainly enough. But in the end 
the majority of the House supported a 
Government motion asking for formal 
approval. 
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“Squad, fall out for dinner—Public Schools, fall out for luncheon.” 


HENEVER this column wants 

a good laugh it takes down the 

Statute Book and has a look 
at Section 44 of the Cinematograph 
Films Act 1938. If any of its uncount- 
able readers have a Statute Book they 
will there see these words: 

“the author of the scenario of a film shall 
be deemed to be a person directly engaged in 
the making of the film.” 

It is not quite so silly as it sounds, 
the point being that in reckoning the 
“labour costs” of a film a mere author’s 
rewards must be included, and not 
those of a financier, administrator or 
clerk. But it does remind one of many 
good Hollywood stories, and this 
column remembers making some sar- 
donic comments in the Standing Com- 
mittee which considered the Bill. 

Good luck, by the way, to the 
Members who masticate the current 
Bill this week. What a job! Ten 
years ago there were few of the Com- 
mittee who knew a thing about the 
mysterious country of Filmania, and 


The Cosmic Mess 


only Mr. Oliver Stanley, in charge of 
the Bill, seemed to understand it all. 
The rest of us floundered about in 
swamps of “renters’ quotas”, “‘ex- 
hibitors’ quotas”, “blind bookings”’, 
“combinations of renters for quota 
purposes’’, and pieces of prose like this: 


“Tf, and to the extent that, section one 
of this Act has effect subject to the modifica- 
tion made therein by an order containing 
such a direction as is authorised by para- 
graph (a) of subsection (3) of that section, 
this section shall have effect as if, in sub- 
section (1) of this section, for the words 
‘doubled or trebled for the purpose of 
renters’ quota’ there were substituted the 
words ‘doubled for the purpose of renters’ 
quota or capable of being doubled under this 
section,’ and as if, in subsection (2) of this 
section for the words ‘trebled for the 
purpose of renters’ quota’ there were sub- 
stituted the words ‘capable of being doubled 
under this section.’” 


We were always being asked out to 
lunch by citizens anxious to lighten 
our darkness. One day some of us 
would lunch with the leading renters. 
We had a good lunch and got the name 
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of “renters’ men’’. But we felt that at 
last we had a grip of the whole affair: 
and we were quite sure that Mr. X, the 
leading luncher, was the real brain 
and soul of the business. Then there 
would be a counter-lunch with leading 
exhibitors. We had a good lunch, and 
got the name of “exhibitors’ men”: 
and once more we felt that we under- 
stood everything—but quitedifferently. 
For we would learn—by subtle signs 
that Mr. X was a really shocking 
fellow whose only object was to ruin 
the British film. Mr. Y, on the other 
hand, was the only hope of the industry. 
Then we would lunch with the Screen- 
writers, who turned pale and hissed 
when either Mr. X or Mr. Y was 
mentioned. It was plain from what 
they said, or suggested, that both 
Mr. X and Mr. Y were very dubious 
persons indeed, engaged in a conspiracy 
to sell every possible pass to Holly- 
wood, while pretending to be mortal 
enemies. Mr. W was the only hope, 
and even he was not much good. 
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“Don’t you see what X will do if 
you let Clause 37 go through ?” men 
would mutter savagely in the corridor. 
“No,” we would answer frankly, “we 
cannot imagine.” And we would have 
another lunch about it. At what stage 
this column forgets, but one day we 
discovered that all our lunches had 
been misleading: for some renters 
were exhibitors too and some exhibitors 
were clandestine producers, and so on. 
Then we had to start lunching all over 
again. However, the Act has endured 
for ten years, during which, this 
column gathers, one or two good 
British films have been ‘“‘made’’: so 
perhaps we lunched to good effect. 

It was perhaps that grim and toil- 
some experience that put this column 
off the moving pictures. Certainly, in 
the ten years it has not seen more than 
five “big” pictures, and it would 
manage to jog along happily if there 
were no more. But it has recently 
peeped into a cinema-centre or two: 
it went the other day with great good- 
will and expectation to see a fine new 
British picture—and it quite enjoyed 
the first few hours of it. Cinema 
technique, this column understands, 
has made great advances during the 
last twenty years: but this fresh and, 
without doubt, ignorant mind kept 
thinking: ‘‘How old-fashioned the 
whole entertainment is!” All the 
things this column disliked in the 
cinema as a boy-column continue. The 
restlessness, for example. Why is one 
never allowed to look at the same 
thing for more than a few seconds, even 
when the thing is beautiful? The 
cinema goes to endless trouble and 
expense to photograph some lovely 
scene—a sailing-ship, a forest glade, 
birds, mountains, shapely _ ladies, 
Cabinet Ministers. This column says 
to itself “This is good”’, and prepares 
to dwell with beauty for a little, to 
let the sight sink in. But before one is 
quite sure whether it is a ship or a 
swan—whisk! away it has gone. The 
ship is a far shadow on the horizon: 
the swan has buried its head in the 
water. The charming full-length figure 
of the girl is taken away, and one 
sees instead the back of her neck or two 
enormous eyes with glycerine in the 
corners. They build costly and hand- 
some houses and palaces, but they 
seem terrified to let us look at them. 
We must always be peeping through 
the banisters or peering through a 
palm-tree. A comely couple at a well- 
furnished supper-table can be a pleas- 
ing sight: but how long are we allowed 
to enjoy it? Whisk! We are shifted to 
the girl’s ankles, the man’s cigarette- 
holder, a close-up of the waiter, or an 


enlargement of the menu. Even the 
Cabinet Minister, surely, would go 
better if he were left alone. Poor man, 
he is not very handsome, and he has a 
tough job justifying an unpopular 
“cut” or “ban”. At first, when he is at 
reasonable range, sitting behind his 
great desk, with books behind him and 
a silver ink-pot in front of him, he does 
well enough. He looks plausibly like a 
Cabinet Minister, in an appropriate 
setting: and one does not see too much 
of his face. But just as he is beginning 
to persuade this column that really 
it will be much better off with no 
bacon or butter or petrol—whisk! the 
desk and the books and the silver ink- 
pot vanish, the face swells horridly, 
becomes huge, and advances menac- 
ingly. He is a Cabinet Minister no 
longer; he might be anybody; indeed, 
he might be an ape. One can hear him 
no better than before; but the less 
favourable features of the face are 
made disastrously noticeable, and 
while one is examining the face with 
fascinated wonder one forgets all about 
his message. At that point, if the 
poor man must be treated in this way, 
he should be allowed to begin his 
speech again. This column always 
believes in believing that other people 
know more about their job than this 
column does: so it must conclude that 
all the movie-mass has a maniacal itch 
for continual change of view which is 
not suffered by this column. Neverthe- 
less, it will doggedly relate to its un- 
countable and attentive readers a few 
more reasons why it does not go to the 
movies much. One thing that strikes 
this Rip van Winkle on its return to 
Kinemania is that, after se many 
years of advance so many of the sounds 
seem just as wrong as they did in the 
bad old days. In the big picture 
already mentioned there were some 
excellent and convincing railway and 
railway-engine sounds: but in general, 
a shut door sounds nothing like a door 
being shut, and a spoon laid on the 
table sounds just like a (screen) door 
being shut. And young girls whispering 
their love or anguish still sound like 
no girl that this column ever heard 
whispering. 

And then, the length of the proceed- 
ings! Before the big picture there was 
only a short News Reel (very good) 
and a short Cabinet Minister. But this 
column had to sit in the same seat 
without stirring from 8.0 till 10.40. It 
had the cramp: it longed for a drink. 
It was sitting next to the Lord Chan- 
cellor and dared not move (though 
it will bet a bag of gold that the Lord 
Chancellor would have liked some 
respite too). No interval; no refresh- 
ment; no jolly talk. It wasa “brilliant” 
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audience—a ‘‘Premiére”. All the 
“brilliants” sat caged and cramped 
and quiet, like convicts in a prison 
chapel, for two hours and_three- 
quarters: and then slunk out, cowed 
and exhausted. This column has 
heard film-folk snootily decry the 
theatre “interval”. But the theatre 
interval is a highly civilized thing. It 
is one of the things that make the 
theatre a truly social—a “sociable” — 
institution. The cinema, except for 
those who hold hands, or stand in 
queues, is wholly unsociable. You are 
always in the dark. If the King and 
Queen were there you would never 
know. No nice interval in which to 
stretch the legs, drain the tankard, 
change places, discuss the cast, and 
wonder what will happen in Act Two. 
If pictures must be so long, why not 
have an _ interval—especially at a 
Premiére when the world is present ? 
But must they be so long? Yes, 
because of the restless habit already 
complained of, which must add miles 
to every picture. And because of the 
extraordinarily unnecessary things the 
cinema thinks it necessary to show. 
All that wandering up and down stairs 
and corridors! The young man resigns 
from the Army, salutes his chief, and 
marches out. All right. The poor 
old-fashioned theatre would leave it 
there. But on the “screen” we must 
see him walking down a corridor, 
retrieving his hat and coat from a 
butler, and starting to walk down 
another corridor. Nothing—in this 
tired column’s view—was added to the 
story by this or many similar bits. 
And this, all the critics agree, is a film 
“superbly directed”. So this column 
must be raving again. 

On the other hand, in an industry or 
art where quality is statutorily reckoned 
by the amount of money spent, and 
a picture is not considered “good” by 
Parliament unless z shillings a foot 
have been lavished upon it, it is 
perhaps ungracious to complain of its 
length. 

os i ‘fe # if 

With these few kind words about 
films this column will leave the subject. 
But it is reminded sadly of Section 44 
by a resolution which appears on the 
agenda of the forthcoming “British 
Theatre Conference ”. 

“That this Conference is of opinion that 
the most important practical service it is 
possible to render to the art of the drama is 
the formation of a guild of workers of the 
theatre . . . to be composed of the skilled 
workers, actors, technicians, directors, 
dramatists, and designers, with Equity as its 
legal department.” 

Notetheorder. And what about com- 
posers and musicians? Or do they count 
as “skilled workers ”? A. ?. HR. 





HAT happens in the 

plays of M. JEan- 
Jacques BERNARD? In 
the sense of visible action, 
practically nothing. And 
yet how full they are of fascinating 
implications, of the most delicate 
shades of emotion expressed in a 
silence, an almost imperceptible hesita- 
tion, a revealing platitude. They are 
made as carefully as watches, and the 
teeming action in the heads and hearts 
of their characters is shown with 
an equal precision. Invitation to a 
Voyage is simply about a 
love-affair that takes place 
in the mind of an imagina- 
tive girl who, up to then, 
has been living an un- 
exciting but contented life. 
Marie-Louise is fond of her 
nice husband, who helps 
her father to monopolize 
the French shoe-nail in- 
dustry, and of her small 
son; but the memory of a 
visitor, a business guest, 
takes root and flowers 
strangely, so that when she 
hears he has gone away to 
South America she follows 
him desperately in spirit. 
Her marriage begins to 
fray. Hearing the follow- 
ing year of his return, she 
arranges to stay with her 
sister and meet him. Her 
husband and her father 
discover why she has gone. 
They wait tensely for her 
to come back. When she 
does she is smiling happily 
and, taxed by her husband, 
admits that her ideal has 
turned out to be, after 
all, only a graceless boor, 
overflowing with foolish 
statistics. 

It is a short play, and 
may sound slight, but that Oliver 
is the last impression given 
by Mr. PETER POWELL’s 
production at the Arts. On the con- 
trary, it’s extremely dramatic. Miss 
Wenba RoGERSON, a young actress 
whose playing when I first saw her 
eighteen months ago in Fear No More 
made me jot “v.g.” with enthusiasm 
on my programme, takes the lead in a 
way that gives me no cause to alter 
that opinion. She is sensitive and in- 
telligent and gives to Marie-Louise’s 
abstraction in the Argentine a curious 
reality. Miss Jutta Lane does very 
well as the sensible little sister, and 
Mr. Patrick Barr, Mr. STANLEY VAN 
Brers and Stantey Connetrt fill in 
with discretion parts of the husband, 
father and son. 





At the Play 





Invitation to a Voyage (Arts)—Mountain Air (CoMEDY) 


As You Desire Me (Empassy) 


To the list of funnies Mountain Air 
at the Comedy is quite a welcome 
addition. I say “quite” because Mr. 
RonaLtp WILkKrinson has taken a 
number of stock comic situations off 
the common shelf and gummed them 
together, instead of giving us some- 
thing original out of his own hat; and 
because the writing is not particularly 





[Invitation to a Voyage 


THE END OF THE VOYAGE 


CS oS a Sa are ne ne WENDA ROGERSON 
Oa ee at a ee a a ee ee ee Patrick BarRR 


witty. At the same time the gum- 
ming is neat, things move briskly, 
and the fooling is attended to by a 
cast which is rather better than the 
play deserves. Most of the evening, 
moreover, is coloured by the refreshing 
nonsense of Mr. MARTIN MILLER as a 
middle-aged Swiss scientist of kindly 
but erratic habit. It is not so difficult 
to be amusing when you are talking 
maliciously broken English. Mr. 
MitLER makes Doktor Hubermann 
pathetic and lovable as well. When 
the Doktor is happy, and he is a 
buoyant man, then we are happy; but 
when his mercury drops, as it easily 
does, then we are pleasantly miserable. 
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In other words, Mr. MILLER 
is a magnet for sympathy, 
and in unsophisticated 
comedy this is more valu- 
able than all the tea in 
China. The Doktor is anxious to 
improve his English so that he can 
market his new chemical whisky, and 
therefore fills his house with young 
tourists who mock the gentle fellow 
while they indulge in the mild flirta- 
tions proper to the altitude. This well- 
worn theme is given a new twist by 
the absorption into the Doktor’s voca- 
bulary of the telling idiom 
of the R.A.F. liberally 
supplied by Mr. GEOFFREY 
SumNER as a Prune-like 
Wingco. Miss Avice Lan- 
DONE as Frau Hubermann, 
Miss MARGARET GOODMAN 
as her minxish niece, and 
Miss Mary MartTLEw, Mr. 
MicuaEL Evans and Mr. 
STEPHEN JACK as_ the 
visitors all know their 
business, the last-named 
even presenting the Doktor 
with the kilt without which 
this kind of entertainment 
is incomplete. Mr. HEDLEY 
Brices has marshalled 
them with address, and 
Miss EvizaBETH AGOM- 
BAR'S set makes us want 
to go straight out into the 
sun. 


At the Embassy, a high- 
brow carousal of the first 
order in the name of 
Luict PIRANDELLO. As 
You Desire Me is every- 
thing which Invitation to a 
Voyage is not: rambling, 
boring, badly translated, 
and about as clear as mud. 
The heroine, having suf- 
fered at the hands of the 
Germans in the first World 
War, drifts into Berlin 
cabaret before being 
brought back by a mysterious gentle- 
man ten years later to her husband’s 
estate in Italy; where an_ endless 
argy-bargy begins as to whether 
she is really his wife or someone 
else. As the poor girl herself seems 
undecided—nobody having thought 
of finger-prints, which must have 
been around—who are we to jump 
to a conclusion? Before the curtain 
some of us were covertly peeping 
at our tailor’s tabs to make certain 
of our own identities. I felt I was 
looking into a padded cell rather than 
at a stage, but in spite of such heavy 
odds Miss Mary Morris contrives a 
dynamic performance. Eric. 
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At the Opera and Ballet 





Die Meistersinger (CovENT GARDEN) 
Parures (SADLER’S WELLS) 


IE Meistersinger is by far the most 

lovable of WAGNER'S operas. By 
the others one is awed, overwhelmed 
and intoxicated by turns, but also 
occasionally a little bored; for even 
the most ardent Wagnerian must 
sometimes wish that Tristan would 
hurry up and finish dying or that a 
trap-door would open and swallow 
Wotan. But Die Meistersinger is pure 
joy from beginning to end. In this 
mellow WAGNER one can hardly recog- 
nize the one-time revolutionary or 
the overweening egocentric for whom 
Nature, art, philosophy, the love of 
friends or the love of woman were but 
so much fuel to feed the flames of 
genius. From that WaGNER  pro- 
ceeded the stupendous procession of 
gods and heroes of T'iannhduser, Lohen- 
grin, Tristan and The Ring; then in 
Die Meistersinger emerges the greatest 
creation of all, greatest because most 
human—/lans Sachs, the cobbler-poet. 
It is an unending joy to witness the 
unfolding of the character of Sachs in 
Die Meistersinger, for this opera is not 
simply the story of the love of the 
knightly Walther for Eva; it is a 
character-study of Sachs, who epitom- 
izes tolerance and understanding in 
the eternal struggle with ignorance and 
blind prejudice. 

The great merit of the production at 
Covent Garden is that the stress is in 
the right places, and that the producer, 
JULIUS GELLNER, has done his work 
understandingly and well. The action 
is always alive, the team-work good, 
the chorus excellent and the costumes 
beautiful. But in spite of all these 
virtues we are reminded of the 
seventeenth-century portrait, by an 
anonymous painter, of Maria Anna 
Schotten that is to be seen at the 
National Gallery in the exhibition of 
recently-cleaned pictures. One little 
corner only of her face has been 
cleaned, making a kind’ of squint 
through which Maria Anna, decked in 
barely-distinguishable finery, gazes at 
us with one eye through the gloom 
and murk of discoloured varnish. We 
can see just enough of her to make us 
long to see her in all her pristine glory. 
At Covent Garden we have been given 
just such a glimpse of Die Meister- 
singer. If only it could be restored to 
us in all its splendour, like the superb 
Rembrandts in the next room to the 
hapless Maria Anna, it would like them 
spring into new life and almost un- 
dreamed-of radiance. Unhappily this 
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“Right ! 


“if” is a hydra-headed monster. If 
more rehearsals produced better or- 
chestral playing; if a great Wagnerian 
conductor could take charge; if Eng- 
land could ,produce the voices, if. . . 

Hans Horrer, who sang Sachs, 
has a Wagnerian voice, but his English 
was both an impediment to himself 
and inaudible to us. HEDpLE NASH 
was a spirited David, and GRAHAME 
CLIFFORD’S voice, with its rather dis- 
agreeable edge, combined with his 
ability as an actor to make him very 
nearly an ideal Beckmesser. The 
Pogner of Davip FRANKLIN was im- 
pressive. But VicrortA SLADEN has 
not the vocal powers for va nor 
Frank Save for Walther. And the 
orchestra? In the overture the proud 
processions were scattered and the 
flaring banners blown to shreds by 
the treatment they received, and for 
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Fred’ll ’andle the Chippendale and young Tom 
can ’ave a bash at the Utility.” 


the rest the playing varied from the 
tolerable to the abominable. 

The new ballet at Sadler’s Wells, 
Parures, deserves to be a success. It 
is composed to the Theme and Varia- 
tions from TSCHAIKOWSKY’s Suite in 
G and, as its name suggests, it is a 
display of choreographic and decora- 
tive finery. It iscarried out effectively 
and with taste and skill by the choreo- 
grapher, ANTHONY BuRKE and the 
designer, VIVIENNE Krernort. It draws 
its inspiration from the great TscHat- 
KOWSKY ballets and the picture it 
presents has the slightly morbid 
intensity of colour that TscHATKOWSKY 
always suggests. Peacock blues, pearl, 
gold and ruby-red predominate and 
with the sharply etched dance patterns 
produce an effect of kaleidoscopic 
brilliance. The audience loved it. 


D.C. B. 


















































“Darling, I can hardly wary until the other tables 
fill up to tell you about my new contract.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





«. .. And next to Nature, Art” 


Mr. GHOFFREY GRIGSON is soundly concerned lest the 
debased romanticism of to-day, self-expression run to seed, 
should rob the true, aureate romanticism of its prestige and 
power to re-inspire. The Harp of Aeolus (ROUTLEDGE, 
15/-) does more to check this tendency than any comparable 
set of essays on literature and art, despite the fact that 
the author is better equipped to deal with writers than 
painters. The crudity and insolence that infuriate him 
in modern poetry are let off lightly in medern painting. 
His essay on the Pre-Raphaelites ignores that movement's 
significant Italian pedigree. (Lasinio’s execrable en- 
gravings of the Campo Santo frescoes suggested much 
beside the breakaway from Raphael, Raphael who, as 
Hazlitt said, ““had nothing romantic about him.”) On the 
literary aspects of romanticism Mr. Gricson illuminates all 
he touches. His singularly well-informed essay on William 
Barnes indicates its author—apart from his indifference to 
Barnes’s incomparable Dorset—as the ideal biographer of 
our greatest pastoral poet. ‘Thomas Hardy” is equally 
stimulating, though more credit should be given to the 
heredity and first profession of the builder’s son and ex- 
architect who could illustrate so touchingly his own 
“Leipzig.” The titular essay and “The Vision of the 
English Romantics” shed invaluable light on that equipoise 
of self and nature which is the hall-mark of the school. 

H. P. E. 


Henry and Annette Beveridge 


In India Called Them (ALLEN aND Unwin, 15/-) Lord 
BEVERIDGE has given a very interesting, sincere and full 
account of his father and mother, Henry and Annette 
Beveridge. Henry Beveridge was of Lowland stock, his 
grandfather a baker in Dunfermline, his father, less solid 
and more gifted, a preacher, briefless barrister and book- 
seller’s hack, and Henry himself an Indian Civil Servant. 
He got into the service by the new method of examination, 
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and during his first years in India was made to feel socially 
inferior by those who were in the service by appointment. 
This experience doubtless sharpened his critical faculties, 
and he became somewhat unorthodox, both in religion and 
politics. To Annette, his second wife and the author’s 
mother, a remarkable woman who for a time ran an Indian 
girls’ school, Henry, in one of the letters which form the 
chief charm and interest of this book, wrote ‘‘The longer 
you stay in this country the more you will feel that at 
heart the natives fear and dislike us and that they look 
with suspicion on all new schemes even when they are 
really for their benefit.” In a memorandum on his religious 
opinions, drawn up for his children, he wrote: “I cannot 
say that want of religion has seriously saddened me... 
Virtue and morality are independent of revealed religion.” 
Almost recklessly sincere, Henry told Annette during their 
engagement that he could not feel for her as for his first 
wife, but candour was justified by their extremely happy 
marriage. H. K. 


Three-Dollar “Blood” 


Materialism is not an auspicious creed for.a novelist; 
for if your men and women are so many laboratory guinea- 
pigs, your audience is apt to weary of your experiments 
on their vile bodies. The Big Sky (BoaRDMAN, 12/6), an 
American saga of the Hemingway school, takes a lout of 
seventeen—who has knocked out a still more loutish 
father—up the Mississippi and Missouri to the Indian 
territory of the eighteen-thirties. It is a nasty, brutish tale 
—but not a short one; and the tricks by which men are 
equated to beasts (such as calling a human corpse a carcass) 
are too many and too obvious. Those, however, who 
retain the small boy’s zest for gory feats on the Tom 
Tiddler’s ground of primitive territory, with scalps taken 
on both sides and used—if you are of the “white” party— 
for razor-strops, may possibly overlook Mr. A. B. GuTHRIE’s 
obsession with the animal, the more so as it is not quite 
so nauseating as his purely literary flights into theology. 
A faint adumbration of something like a plot appears 
when Boone Caudill takes on an Indian squaw; but one is 
apt to be rendered as uneasy as Boone is when his single- 
hearted quest for ‘‘fat meat and a fire and to be away from 
folks” is thwarted by personal relations. H. P. E. 


Francis Hirst 


The days which Mr. Francis Hirst, a former editor of 
The Economist and well-known political journalist, refers 
to in his autobiography, In the Golden Days (FREDERICK 
Mutuer, 15/-), are those when Liberalism divided the 
country with Conservatism, and reached its zenith in the 
triumphant return to power under Campbell-Bannerman, 
in 1906. Mr. Hirst has met many interesting people and 
writes well about them. As a boy at Clifton he knew 
T. E. Brown, who, though he had a house, never watched a 
house match, preferring solitary walks on the downs. 
The author was at Wadham with F. E. Smith, John Simon 
and C. B. Fry, and was President of the Oxford Union, 
where he once moved that the time had come for the sub- 
stitution of arbitration for war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes. He was opposed by Hilaire Belloc, 
and the motion was lost. After leaving Oxford the author 
went to Hawarden to help John Morley with his biography 
of Gladstone. His record of Morley’s table-talk is of very 
considerable interest, and often amusing as well as illuminat- 
ing. He quotes a perennially relevant remark by Morley: 
‘A politician in a ferment is not a nation in a crisis.” He 
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pictures Morley pensively wondering whether his Life of 
Gladstone would not turn out better if all the material for 
it were burnt; and he discloses that Morley would rather 
have been Victor Hugo than almost anyone and was 
immensely proud, after reviewing a book by Victor Hugo, 
to receive .a signed photograph. H. K. 





Beauty Up Above 


British Hills and Mountains (Cotuins, 4/6) vie with 
snuffs, trout flies and fruit trees in the richness of their 
names—Black Sail, Gordale Scar, Crib Goch, Penyghent, 
Stace Polly and Gaping Gill take some beating. This book 
is the latest in the “Britain in Pictures”’ Series, and into 
its brief compass Mr. Peter BICKNELL has packed a great 
deal of craggy information. Our bumps, it seems, mostly 
came to us straight off the ice. Mr. BickNELL knows them 
intimately and loves them all, and he tells us not only how 
they arrived but how they were discovered, late in the day, 
by writers and artists, whose work they have since so 
profoundly influenced. As for the way they are being 
treated, he rightly deplores the barriers erected by sport, 
especially in Scotland, and of sprawling, unplanned industry. 
National Parks are the modern answer, and now there 
appears to be a slightly more determined move in their 
direction. On the subject of climbing it is curious to note 
that the first recorded British rock-climb was as recent as 
1826, Pillar Rock by Ennerdale having the honour; and 
that, distressing thought, ropes were not usual until the 
‘eighties. Mountains nearly always induce an unnecessary 
solemnity in their chroniclers, and this little book is no 
exception; but it is well written and thorough and the 
pictures collected by the author, mainly from the early 
nineteenth century, are a notable addition, particularly 
the lovely water-colour of Thirlmere by Francis Towne. 

E. 0. D. K. 


A Very Unpleasant Person 


A recently released mass of the uninhibited correspondence 
that passed between Karl Marx and his confidential shadow 
Friedrich Engels during nearly half a century is the basis 
of LEopoLD SCHWARZSCHILD’s biographical study—The 
Red Prussian (Karl Marx) (Hamish Hamitton, 16/-). 
Here the patron saint of revolutionary communism appears, 
self-confessed, as a twisting, sponging, double-crosser, 
prepared to invent, distort or abandon any so-called natural 
law in order to discredit possible rivals in his own party, 
while the work—Das Kapital—that supports his imaginary 
greatness emerges as a mountain of pretence bolstered with 
irrelevancies, put together with immense distaste for the 
trouble involved, with a view to maintaining one-eyed 
theories fabricated in advance for the sole purpose of 
attracting limelight to the writer. The author of this 
pungent and lively narrative tracing Marx’s movements in 
country after country, sees him not as a martyr escaping 
persecution but as a turn-coat repeatedly cast out for 
treacherous self-seeking and driven by his own act into 
conditions not redeemed from the extremes of squalor even 
by the unfailing devotion of his unhappy wife. He finds 
no genius in him except in vituperation, no argument in 
his philosophy not at once refutable, no permanence in his 
influence except as inspiring a now traditionally malignant 
communistic hatred of liberal socialism. The parallel 
between Marx and Hitler stands out from this well- 
translated and authoritative volume. Both were idle 
ill-tempered intriguers who took their normal human 
frustrations insanely hard. C. ©. P. 


“Long, Long Thoughts” 


In the Days of Thy Youth (CHapMAN aNnD Hatt, 10/6), by 
Miss Mary Britton MILLER, is a gusty, unexpected and 
sometimes exasperating story about a New England family 
in the 1880’s. It begins with a double death (very lightly 
mentioned) which casts the care of five children on to their 
rich relations. The eldest boy is gloomy, contemptuous 
and rude, and the second has an easy charm. The eldest 
girl has fits of wild melancholia which she expresses by 
tears, music and rushings-about, while her twin sisters 
(aged four) roll about, scream, speak their own incompre- 
hensible language, and share thoughts and feelings as well 
as looks. Considering that the relations have three 
children of their own, and high social ambitions, they 
behave remarkably well. If the book had been more gently 
or more farcically written throughout it might have been 
very entertaining, for the author has insight as well as 
humour. As it is, she slips from tense to tense, from satire 
to broad comedy, and from the slyest observation of naive 
snobbery to the most nauseating descriptions of the twins’ 
adolescence. She is at her best when she is lightly satirical 
and describes weddings, parties and all the pageantry of 
a family, but the book contains too many characters and 
far too many frenzied scenes and emotions. B. E. B. 





Country Pictures 


Miss C. Fox Smrrtu, long known to readers of Punch as that 
C. F. S. who seems to be at one and the same time a sailor 
before the mast, battering round the seven seas, and an 
English lady engaged in rural and timely diversions such as 
re-learning how to ride the bicycle, has become quite 
Victorian in choosing the title of her new book, Country Days 
and Country Ways: Trudging Afoot in England (LEwis, 
Leigh-on-Sea, 18/-). That comprehensive title, indeed, leaves 
little for a reviewer to say except that Miss Fox Smiru’s 
bag of thirteen poems and papers, reflecting more than as 
many angles of the country life of England to-day, is 
written with the heartiest and most wholesome appreciation 
of the good points of our times and manners, if with a sane 
recognition of the bad ones, and with the richness of wide 
experience and the salt of humour. The veteran Mr. E. A. 
Cox, who contributes the other half of the book, many small 
illustrations in black-and-white, and nine full pages using, 
it seems, black with a brush, white chalk and tinted paper, 
records such scenes as a gipsy encampment, or high wind 
in the trees—a most successful drawing. B. E. S. 
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A Journalist Remembers. 


. E who directs the policy of a 
H great newspaper,” said Mr. 
McGargle, editor of The 
Plough, “‘must ever beware of neglect- 
ing, in the turmoil of to-day, to plan 
for to-morrow. The future of The 
Plough,” he concluded huskily, drawing 
his hand rapidly across his eyes, “lies 
with the children.” 

Harvey McClutch, the chief reporter, 
sat like a man of granite, waiting for 
what was to come. Mrs. McQuhattie, 
who wrote the “Heard in the Cow- 
shed ” column, dabbed furtively at her 
eyes in evident sympathy with her 
chief’s emotion. I flicked a speck of 
dust from my sleeve, drew a deep 
breath, and wrote in my notebook, 
“Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of the party.” It was 
most unusual -for Mr. McClutch, Mrs. 
McQuhattieand myself to be summoned 
together to Mr. McGargle’s room, and I 
was anxious to know the reason for it. 

“We are going to have a Child- 
ren’s Page,” announced Mr. McGargle. 
“From you,” he went on, turning to 
Mr. McClutch, “I want a serial—two 
thousand words each week, crisp and 
sparkling, packed full of murders and 
jokes. There should be some Red 
Indians, and a farming background is 
of course essential. The whole thing 
must be permeated throughout with 
the spirit of English literature. I 
propose to entrust to Mrs. McQuhattie 
a miscellany entitled ‘For the Tinies.’ 
This will include easy competitions, 
theories of crop production in the form 
of nursery rhymes, and a story based 
on the adventures of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Southey as children— 
“The Madcap Trio’ might be a good 
title. Monroe will contribute articles 
analysing famous poems and explain- 
ing their meaning in simple fashion. 
I think that some freedom of treat- 
ment is permissible here, and I should 
recommend the introduction of a little 
sensationalism if the work appears to 
need it. Thus I should not quarrel 
with a version of the Westminster 
Bridge sonnet which ended with 
Wordsworth falling into the river, to 
be rescued by a passing retriever. Dogs 
are always popular with children.” 

“To put Red Indians against a 
farming background,” said Harvey 
McClutch glumly, “will present some 
difficulty, let alone sandwiching the 
spirit of English literature between 
jokes and murders.” 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. McGargle. 
“Let me give an example. Bartholo- 
mew Tapstock, an infant prodigy, 
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puts aside his ‘Ode to the Binomial 
Theorem,’ and leaves his farmhouse 
home in order to purchase a penny- 
worth of bullseyes. In the village 
sweetshop he is surprised to encounter 
a Red Indian brave.” 

“Aye, aye,” said Mr. McClutch 
sardonically. “Very likely, very 
likely.” 

“To a man of imagination,” said Mr. 
McGargle irritably, “a dozen good 
reasons for his presence there—aye, 
and for that of a hundred like him— 
will instantly present themselves. 
Bartholomew cracks a joke with the 
Indian, a dispute follows——” 

““The white papoose speaks with 
a double tongue!’” exclaimed Mr. 
McClutch, his face lighting up. 

“Excellent!” cried Mr. McGargle. 
“Then, of course, you glide smoothly 
into your first murder. I think 
Bartholomew might well murder the 
Indian, thus preserving the literary 
interest. There will be feuds with the 
remaining Indians, in which Bartholo- 
mew is repeatedly rescued in the nick 
of time by his faithful dog. Be careful 
in naming the dog, and avoid at all 
costs ‘Fido’ or ‘Towser.’ Let me offer 
for your consideration the name 
‘Cathcart.’” 

Mrs. McQuhattie had been looking 
rather bewildered, and she now inter- 
vened in the discussion, remarking 
hesitantly that she very much 
doubted whether Coleridge, Words- 
worth and Southey had played together 
as children. 

“That is neither here nor there, Mrs. 
McQuhattie,” said Mr. McGargle im- 
patiently. “Give rein to your imagina- 
tion! ‘Ever let the fancy roam’! 
Coleridge would have returned a pretty 
sharp answer, we may be sure, to 
inquiries about the principal industries 
of Xanadu, or the type of footwear 
favoured by Kubla Khan. In any case, 
we are not to suppose that our tiny 
tots will be for ever flying to the 
encyclopedia. Your one thought must 
be to give us excitement. Let us have 
Coleridge chased by a bull—or better 
still, since more original, a bull chased 
by Coleridge. Then scan Coleridge’s 
work for a similar incident, and if one 
can be found, draw attention to it in 
a pithy footnote.” 

While we were listening to Mr. 
McGargle an idea had come to me for 
my first contribution to the Children’s 
Page, and when he dismissed us I 


‘rushed to my desk to consider how best 


to develop it. It had struck me that 
Shelley’s ‘The Sensitive Plant,” with 
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its trumpet-call for an efficient weed- 
killer, would be an excellent subject for 
analysis. Remembering Mr. McGargle’s 
hint about freedom of treatment, I 
began my article, “This po-em was 
writ-ten by Shel-ley in ang-er at the 
des-truc-tion of a fine crop of bar-ley 
by net-tles, dar-nels, hen-bane, hem- 
lock and a good deal of ag-ar-ics and 
fung-i.” I went on to assert that 
Shelley, though he did not say exactly 
what should be done to beat the weeds, 
had made it pretty clear that some- 
thing should be done, and that quickly. 
The painstaking research to which the 
English farmer afterwards applied 
himself was due, I maintained, to the 
tremendous impact of the poem. “And 
when-ev-er you watch the cheer-y 
bak-er del-iv-er-ing the moun-tains of 
snow-y white bread at your doors,” 
I ended, “‘re-mem-ber Shel-ley.” 

When I visited Mr. McClutch to see 
how he was progressing with his part 
of the Children’s Page I was aston- 
ished to find that he had not even 
made a beginning. “The trouble is, 
Monroe,” he said gloomily, “that I 
have always been repelled by children. 
Below the age of six I have found them 
intolerably affected—above it, homi- 
cidal. If I can’t feel Bartholomew Tap- 
stock here”—at this point he beat 
upon his immense chest, which emitted 
a dull boom—‘“‘how am I to put him 
on paper?” 

“Perhaps you will begin to feel him 
by and by,” I ventured. : 

“That’s by no means likely,” said 
Mr. McClutch curtly, “since I regret to 
say that he passed away ten minutes 
ago.” 

“Passed away!” I exclaimed. 

“When I am about to compose,” said 
Mr. McClutch, ‘‘I first of all think hard 
of my subject, then make my mind 
blank and wait with closed eyes for 
what may come. On this occasion I 
visualized a ploughed field, and then a 
sort of blurred flash in a sailor suit 
which I took to be the boy Tapstock. 
Before I knew where I was he was 
pounced upon by a dozen Indians and 
torn limb from limb. I am the best 
judge of the workings of my own 
imagination, I fancy. He will not 
come back.” 

“And the dog Cathcart ?”’ I queried. 

“He never turned up.” 

In the end Mr. McGargle himself 
wrote the first instalment of the 
serial. He appeared quite satisfied with 
my contribution and that of Mrs. 
McQuhattie, and prophesied a brilliant 
future for our Children’s Page. 
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HE sun shone out, and all the clouds drew near 
And wondered what the sun was driving at. 
When one fell cloud, as black as ancient beer, 
Gnarled like old bog-oak, raised his mildewed hat, 
Assumed an attitude of brooding doom 
And loosed a clap of thunder. So the sun 
Said in bewilderment, ‘“‘Now, what was that? 
This gnarled old cloud, unnaturally fat, 
Stands glumly by my elbow, saying Boom. 
It is not quite polite; it is not done.” 
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Thunder in Sunshine 


The other clouds by now were on the run; 
The sable bearded ancient in his pride 

Went on exploding, rather like a gun 

When some great Potentate has up and died. 
The sun took umbrage; with a brassy frown 
He said, “Dear me, I see it’s time I sank.” 
Leaving the vacant heavens standing wide 
He raised his western door and went inside, 
Pausing to mutter, as he settled down, 
“That fellow had no decency; he drank.” 
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Cheers from the Pavilion 


HE arrangements for my hun- 

dredth birthday, which have 

been under consideration for 
some time, are being pressed forward 
feverishly since I read the other day of 
an old gentleman who, on being asked 
what had caused him to survive so 
long, replied that he had no idea. His 
answer grieved me profoundly. I am 
absolutely determined that whatever 
gaps in my mind remain unplugged I 
shall not be short of reasons why I am 
a hundred. 

I passed my twenty-first birthday 
sucking lozenges for a sore throat in the 
company of three dozing monks and a 
salesman for electric-shock machines, 
in a third-class carriage rattling very 
hotly through France. As a celebra- 
tion you can say it was wasted. At the 
actual minute of my birth, the timing 
of which had been accurately noted and 
reported to me on the slender chance 
that the fabric of history might some 
day wish to absorb it, I did make a 
halting attempt to share with the 
nearest monk the excitement of my 
brand-new majority. At the first 
mention of vingt-et-un, however, he left 
the carriage hurriedly, under the im- 
pression that I was offering to engage 
him in a game of chance; and after 
that the rest of us went gloomily to 
sleep. Between the twenty-first and 
the hundredth no other birthday 
merits attention. If you consider the 
score of the Ice Age or see a play by 
Mr. Priestley you will realize that the 
intervening years are deceptively tele- 
scopic and that with your hundredth 
birthday waiting impatiently round 
the corner you have scarcely time 
left to put on a clean collar before 
setting out to meet it. I made up my 
mind there and then, as we halted at 
a small station called Eau Potable, 
that mine was going to be an out- 
standingly jolly affair. I intend that 
the reporters and telegraph boys and 
the nice girls from the B.B.C. and all 
the beagle-faced men from the in- 
surance companies shall talk of it after- 
wards in whispers. It will be quite a 
party. 

Television, or whatever imbecile 
process television has by then yielded 
place to, will probably begin it. For 
this I shall sit in a rocking chair, wear- 
ing a big white false beard with three 
or four woolly peninsulas running down 


into my mug of warm milk. Warm 
milk will at this stage be pressed 
relentlessly on everybody present, but 
especially on the reporters. I shall 
grin mildly at the cameras and gurgle 
about how wonderful science is and 
about how I once saw Edward the 
Seventh knocking the ash off a cigar 
in Pall Mall and about how I have 
always been careful to keep a tonquin 
bean in my waistcoat pocket during 
easterly spells and about how I 
otherwise owe everything to two 
daily tablespoonfuls of dandelion-juice 
sucked through a lump of caustic soda. 
All this will ring so many cracked old 
bells with the reporters that they will 
ship their pencils and forget to ask me 
what part, if any, beer and tobacco 
have played in my preservation. 

This is the ‘moment, I think— 
though I admit the arrangements still 
change kaleidoscopically from time to 
time—when, flinging my beard through 
the window, I shall walk across to my 
desk and, pulling out a revolver, 
shatter the ceiling-light in my study 
with one cunningly directed bullet. I 
have long been wanting to do this, and 
it seems to me to be worth waiting a 
little longer. With my present degree 
of skill I couldn’t guarantee to sock 
the light before the whole ceiling 
collapsed, but I still have a few years 
in hand for practice. This simple 
gesture will put the reporters on their 
toes, if not on the flat of their faces. 
And if I do happen to shoot one or two 
of them in the process, well, there has 
never been any shortage of reporters, 
and, as I should be the first to ask the 
police, if a man cannot get away with 
murder on his hundredth birthday, 
when can he? 

I shall now produce a bottle of 
whisky from my desk and, filling a 
pint-sized tumbler, drain it off at a 
gulp. It will only be coloured water, 
of course, as I shall want to keep my 
head clear for the early phases of my 
birthday, but it is sure to make an 
impression on those present, and the 
real whisky which will be passed round 
simultaneously is sure to make another. 
At this point my nurse or the hired 
hand or whichever of my great-grand- 
children can still put up with my in- 
creasing foibles will appear, to urge me 
not to place too great a strain on my 
limited physical resources. My answer 


will be to seize a horse-whip from the 
wall and advance on them with the 
veins in my neck bulging disgustingly. 
The telephone ringing, I shall go back 
to the desk and assure the caller that 
I will see him damned before I will play 
polo on my hundredth birthday. And 
this, as I see things at the moment, is 
the time for a challenge to the leading 
member present of what might be 
called the more serious press to a duel 
with carving-knives on the front lawn. 
Being persuaded, but with abounding 
reluctance, to go back to my chair, I 
shall now be subjected to an eager 
battery of questions. Brushing these 
aside, I shall say something to this 
effect: 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, there are 
only two things I regret. One is that 
I have been obliged to earn my living, 
and therefore to expend in an unseemly 
fashion a great deal of energy for 
which without the slightest difficulty 
I could at all times of my life have 
found far more exhilarating outlets. 
The other is that after the coming of 
anesthetics, antiseptics and improved 
sanitation, the invention of all of which 
was most disgracefully delayed, a law 
was not generally passed obliging all 
scientists to be strangled at birth. If 
that humane measure had reached the 
Statute Books the world in which I 
have just knocked up the century now 
under discussion would be a much 
more habitable place. I owe my 
longevity solely to a considered policy 
of always sitting down whenever it has 
conceivably been possible to do so, I 
regard the cooking in this country as 
still no more than embryonic, and I am 
leaving my entire fortune to the 
founding of a Chair of Pure Inaction 
at Cambridge University.” 

We should then all be ready for a 
goodish lunch, the menu for which is 
under constant review but must await 
local conditions before taking final 
shape. ERIC. 


°o Cc 


“If everybody would make time to write 
a long letter to a friend long garments they 
really can dispense with, and then find some 
deserving person or family and take a gift 
or two. . .”—Sunday paper. 


Still . . . remember what last February 
was like... 
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Why your help is needed 


{It is not surprising that from: an army of four and a half millions there 
should come many cases of human hardship that cannot be met by 
Government relief schemes. 

The Army Benevolent Fund, by grants to suitable service institu- 
tions, helps to provide the financial assistance that thousands of such 
people so sorely need. It looks to you for the means. 

It would be an affront to the dignity of men, women and child- 
ren who are suffering — and to your own — to appeal to your pity in 
this matter. Please give us all you can, out of a simple sense of grati- 
tude for “* services rendered.” 


SUPPORT THE 


ARMY BENEVOLENT 
—- eee 


(Reginered under the War Chartites Act, 1940) 


@ Donations payable to 
The Army Benevolent 
Fund may be sent to 
General Sir George 
Giffard, G.C.B., D.S.O., 
2 Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1I, or paid 
into any Bank in Great 
Britain or N. Ireland. 



































ANTLER 


The most distinguished name 
in Teavel Coods 


Superb workmanship, inspired 
design and beauty of finish have 
created a world-wide demand for 
ANTLER Travel Goods and 
enabled them to play their part 
By ype | — in the Export drive. Limited 
UW. 3 park FQ, supplies are occasionally avail- 

= 4 able on the Home Market and if 
you are fortunate enough to 
obtain an ANTLER you will be 
surprised how inexpensive it is. 























BIRMINGHAM, 3 


BROOKS & CO. LTD., 
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MANUFACTURERS 
CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 
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If your Atco needs attention 
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before mowing starts again, 
please contact your Atco 
Depot Manager soon so 
that the Depot can put your 
Atco right in good time. 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD., 
Whitworth Works, 


Birmingham, 9 
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For the man who can afford a really big car! 


*A125’ Sheerline six-seater saloon 
Price £999 plus £278.5.0 Purchase Tax 


*A135’ Princess Sports saloon 
Price £1350 plus £751.10.0 Pur. Tax 


AUS TIN-you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD e LONGBRIDGE e BIRMINGHAM 
OC CT 

















THE SURGEON RELIES 
ON STREPH 





STREPH is the ideal antiseptic for the 
home because it is so powerful and yet 


is always safe to apply. 

STREPH should be kept ready for 
immediate first aid application. 
Remember it is unsafe to neglect 
a cut or graze, however, trivial—but 
it is always safe to apply STREPH. 


“STREPH 


ANTISEPTIC 


Three Tis 
Gow Th lines 


JEYES LABORATORIES LTD., LONDON, E.13 
























FAVOURED BY NATURE 


In surroundings of endless charm, with 
fragrant pine woods skirting cliffs and 
private sea promenade,Branksome Tower 
Hotel gives luxurious comfort amidst the 
perfect natural setting. Patronised by 
Royalty and people accustomed to the 
world’s finest hotels, Branksome Tower 
is famous for its gracious living and 
flawless service, and possesses a cellar 
of international reputation. There are 
four first-class hard tennis courts, and a 
squash court in the ten acres of grounds 
and several excellent golf courses near 
at hand. 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
‘Phone: Bournemouth 4000 
‘Grams: 
Branksome Tower, Bournemouth 
FNI 








‘Toilet tissue 
is a thing I 
always 
ask for 
by name’ 





Probably nobody is 
quicker to recognise 
good quality than the 
housewife. That’s why, 
when it’s a question of 
buying toilet tissue, so 
many insist on Velvex, : 
the fine quality paper in the smart 
wrapping. In packets or rolls. 


VELVEX 


TOILET TISSUE 
VELVET CREPE PAPER CO. LTD. 
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The / SHARPER 














By Appointment 
Naval Outfitters to H.M. The King. 


Gieves 


LIMITED 
Established 1785. 


Royal Naval, Royal Air Force and 
Civilian Outfitters. 
27 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


and branches. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN 


Patron: 
H.M. THE KING. 
President : 
H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester. 


Chairman of the Grand Council : 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HAILSHAM. 


Chairman of the Scientific Advisory Committee : 
THE RT. HON. THE LORD HORDER. 


CANCER 


MUST BE CONQUERED 


Early Treatment 
Research results achieved by the British Empire Cancer 
Campaign have already benefited thousands. 


Early diagnosis is sought by many who have their fears 
allayed or who receive timely treatment. 
More effective new methods, medical, surgical and radio- 


logical, have been found. Some types of cancer can now 
be regarded as controllable. 


Much remains to be done 
Please give your support to this great work for all humanity. 
Legacy forms supplied on request. Please address your gift 


or enquiry to the General Secretary (Dept. 72). 


Il, GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 Tel, 
















the blade 
SAFER \the shave 


Sounds contradictory but it isn’t. Use 
the keen-edged KROPP and see what 
a smooth, quick shave you get— 
EVERY morning. Once you buy a 
KROPP you’ve done with shaving 
troubles. No grinding, no upkeep 
costs. Hand-forged from fine Sheffield 
steel. A craftsman’s triumph. 





Buy the Keen-edged 


Black Handles 16/6, tax included. 
Cf Hairdressers, Cutlers and Stores. 
Send 2$d. stamp for postage and booklet 160. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1% 





The IDEAL 
Gift for a man 





: SLOANE 5756/7. 











FERNANDEZ 
FINO 





NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIM-TED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR RETAILER 




















lly D-CTLINDER LINERS 


lade of stee/wilh a 
hard chrome surface, 
the longest possible 
life is given lo the 
cylinder bores. 

The chrome surface 
has a special oil- 
retaining finish 
wAich ensures 
maximum resistance 


fo corrosion 
| CROMARD | and abrasion. 
Manufactured for Home 


& Export Markets 
Solely by 


THE LAYSTALL 


ENGINEERING COL? 
53,GT SUFFOLK STREET, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 














Psoat LIVERPOOL & WEDNESFIELD. 





P THROAT 
COMFORT 





1/9 FROM. CHEMISTS 


McGGESON & CO., LTD., LONDON S.E.16 
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* They sent for the Ratin Service. 


They had tried to clear their premises of 
rats and mice with traps and dangerous 
poisons — and failed. The Ratin Service 
is the way to clear your premises and 
keep them clear. Our surveyor calls and 
explains how the Service can solve your 
particular problem by regular visits to 
your premises. 


Dial or call Abbey 7621 o nearest Branch 


RATIN SERVICE 


covers the country 
THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD., 125 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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These fine needles, used in Compasses 
and Dividers, are one of the many 
hundreds of Industrial Pins which 
Stead’s produce—rather well! Speci- 
ally hardened Steel ensures a long life 
to the finely tapered, micro-finished 
needle points. If it’s a special pin you 
want—“ Think in Stead.” 


Think inSTEAD 


before you 


buy 
J.STEAD € CO.LTD. SHEFFIELD. 2. 








HARBOURS OF THE WORLD 


¥ 








COPENHAGEN capita of one of 


the world’s most important Maritime nations. 
Lister-Blackstone Marine Engines are employed in 
propulsion and auxiliary duties and, as in all large 
ports, have their own service organization. 


R.A. LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD. 


* GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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EVERYONE ENJOYS 


ASTORIAS 














The 
distinctive 
cigarette 
which 
| is both 
| smooth 
and 
satisfying 
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DARKER STREETS 
but 
brighter homes 





in the light of 


LAMPS 


a he Lamps with @) Behind them 
— a 
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THERE IS HEALTH IN ‘I think I’ve 


HARROGATE 


One of the world’s leading Spas, Harrogate provides 
| skilled treatment for your individual case of rheumatism 
| or similar condition at the famous Royal Baths. 
| Consult your doctor about it now, then write for all- 
inclusive tariff and list of Hotels, Boarding 
| establishments, etc., to B. D. Baxter, 
| formation Bureau, Harrogate. 


AT THE 







got a cold 


coming’... 











Nothing seems 






impossible 
when your 
energy 


springs 


7 from 
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BROWN BREAD 











See North Wales from the 


CASTLE HOTEL 


AA. 
RAC Bangor 441 


Cocktail Bar. Service Garage 
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At Delicious Assortment 
of Joffees & Chocolates 
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‘Then let’s 


get going 
with MILTON!’ 











CONTAINS GLYCERINE 
To KEEP YOUR HANDS 




















| GUMPTION PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON, W.! 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 
Providing over < ‘ 2995 


20,000 


meals is a daily tas 
in Dr. Barnardo’ 
Homes. 





Please befriend the 
7,000 children now 
supported, 


10/- 


buys one child's food 
for a week. 


Gifts of any amount 
warmly welcomed. 





Dr. Barnardo’s Homes do not receive Family 
Allowances for the children in their care. 





Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes,” addressed 4 Barnardo 
Housz, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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You’ve no money to burn? |" 
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INSIDE YOUR 














... confirms your good judgment and 


taste, is your guarantee that only the very 





finest of matched skins — soft, lustrous, 





Then Four Square isthe tobacco for ¥ ®, long-wearing skins— have been used in 
' ; 
Original blends (4/3 02.) : — Thanks es — leaf and 
matured Virginia and origi- skilful blending, there’s no wasted 
nal mixture. Empire blends  dottle with Four Square—every pipe- 
(3/11 oz.): cut cake, mix- ful burns cool and sweet to the | 


the fur coat of your choice. PAS 


REMEMBER: Only the better Beaver Lamb 





ture, ripe brown, curlies. last shred. entes fur skin coats carry the Tescan label. 
8 ie, Gh 7 SERA —— <i> aaa GP 4a Yea yy A 
ce fe Be . wae TESCAN LIMITED, ROYAL OAK WORKS, 1/5,LAMB WALK, ‘)@)) 
, be > Oe A BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E.1. CABLES: COLFURDYE, ‘i 


Ge die dim LONDON. TELEPHONE : HOP 1845. 


A most satisfying economy! 











5-valve, all-wave superhet in 
dark brown plastic cabinet. 
Perfect tone, high selectivity, 
and a host of other features 
which your Philco dealer will 
gladly demonstrate. 


PRICE 19 Gns, “Tax” £6.8.0 


PHILCO RADIO AND TELEVISION 
CORPN. OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 


201-206 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1 
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This is one of 
the shapes 
of 





Weston’s 


Dainty Fare 





but only tasting will tell you of their sweet, 
short-eating daintiness. For they are indeed 
biscuits with a charming way of their own. 
Made only by Weston’s, Dainty Fare are 
supplied throughout the country in _ limited 
quantities and you should be able to get them 


as an occasional treat. Price 1/6d. a pound. 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


“Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room 
near Piccadilly, knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. To-day, when a leaf 
tobacco tax—flat, but how steep!—imposes 
the same duty on lesser cigarettes as on the 
greatest, what even more excellent value a 


Marcovitch offers! 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
Flat 15 for 3/- - 25 for 5/- 
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